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WHY ACTIVE ARCHITECTS 
READ THE RECORD 


“IT have a current airport ad- § 
ministration building pro ect 
in my office and was much) in- 
terested in the April issue of 
the Record. The article on alr- 
port profits appealed to mem- 
bers of the local airport board 
to whom I act as architect.” 

C. B. M.. Joplin, Vo. 
""Digs Into Fundamentals” 
“We have made a considerable 
study of the general factors of 
airport design. The working up 
of the material in the Record 
reflects completely the work an 
architect must do. 

“The Record seems to be the 
only publication coming into 
our office which is able to dig 
into the fundamentals of a 
subject and roll away the fog. 

“It is the characteristic of 
careful research, so evident in 
the preparation of special ar- 
ticles in the Record, that 
makes them rather brilliant in 
conception and completely in- 
formative in detail.” 

G. C. C., Green Bay, Wis. 


"Building Up File’’ 

By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD "The April issue of the Record 
dealing with airport design fur- 
nished us considerable infor- 

° . . mation on a subject of special 
RECORD advertisers get their sales points across interest to us. We are building 
up a file on this subject.” 


—C. F. R., Bartlesville, Okla 
"‘Now Designing Hangars”’ 




















. Dow server) thing iv Bonnie Mau rs hi ive lo he regional?’ 


because they are talking to a known audience 








in a predictable mood. The known audience: sf aie cae 
as we are now designing som 


architects and engineers whose plans and spe- commercial hangars for th 


Municipal Airport.” 


—J. D. M., Kansas City, Mo 


"Employed on Air Terminal” 

: . “The April issue of the Record 
products. The predictable mood: a working mood Miysnse menpear pacha 
of airport design A-1. This 
office is now employed on a4 
large hangar building for th 

— Company and an al! 
terminal building.” 


K. G. R., Albany, V. } 
"Planning Ahead” 


cifications mean orders for quality building 


(see the testimony at the right). 





“Workbook of the Architect-Engineer”’ “In your recent issue « ry ° 
to airport designs you «did 2 pu 
men 206 grand job in completely ver- sre 
ta ing the field. I have been abl i 
to plan ahead on this re Ol 


t we 





project and I can see 1 

will reap a great benefi! trom 

this number.” -D. Ck 
—I.. B. C., Fort Worth. | exa OMAS 
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The type of ad | like. Good illustration. Good for a maintenance man. Shows the Here's a plastic ad that really has some 
Important features set forth in short, equipment in use and a specific applica- dope in it. Its engineering features are 
concise sentences. There's room in the tion. The advantages are quickly and pointed out. They don't just say they 
coupon to write your name and address. concisely stated. are making plastics. You can really learn 


something about this plastic. 


Good. The whole business is shown graph 
ically in a way that can be quickly ond 
easily understood. One look and you sm 
the whole story. 
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A good job of putting across their prod- At the moment | have a cable problem A good job. Application illustrated by a 
uct. Advantages are set forth in short in mind and this ad presents information wiring diagram. Important features con- 
sentences. The illustrations show the on the constructian of paper-insulated cisely stated, For those interested, more 
methed of application. The detail tells cable which | find'of interest and value. detail in the small type below. 


the rest of the story. 











Another good ad. The transformer is wel 
illustrated, its important features ot 
pointed out and there is a minimum @ 
text on the thing. 



























CROSTATIC TRAMS MISSION SYSTEM 
SWITCHES will pesT 10 veers in serve on the Peonsytvenie Sellveedt 


PM-22 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 
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Another one of their consistently good Good. It shows @ photograph of a switch This is of considerable interest to me 
jobs of putting across their line. An illus- with important parts numbered and cov- because of a cable problem which | have. 
tration of on installation. Advantages ore ered by concise statements in the adjo- This is informative and conveys data use- 
set forth in short and concise sentences cent box. Well done. ful in the solution of such cable problems. 





Sets forth the advantages in suffice" 
detail to make anyone who i: in 
enough want to follow it up. The illest 
tion is clear, shows the cons!ruction. 
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By JOSEPH P. WOODLOCK 


eputy Director, Surplus Property 


= an a | 


econstruction Finance Corporation 


S the disposal agency named by 

the Surplus Property Board for 
sapital and producers’ goods, the Re- 
onstruction Finance Corporation held 
m May 15 approximately $1,250,000,- 
000 in property classified into 30 
main categories. This volume of 
machine tools, building materials, air- 
craft, chemicals, metals, cranes, der- 
nicks, compressors, and various types 
of heavy industrial machinery was 
declared surplus by government-own- 
ing agencies—the Army and Navy in 
particular—because it was found to 
de excess in the prosecution of the war. 
After being declared surplus, much of 
the volume was channeled directly to 
the regional sales centers of the RFC. 
All of it has been inspected, appraised, 
properly labeled in commercial termin- 


ology, and placed in warehouses. 

“Surplus” comes into existence when 
the Army and Navy and other military 
agencies screen their war equipment 
against immediate and future uses. 
Future uses are dictated by the course 
of batt! operations and changing con- 
ditions on the war front. War is both 
*Xtravacant and wasteful; since it 
“annot otherwise, surplus develops 
‘rom changes in product design, ob- 
solescer and substitution of a com- 
pletely new war product for one now 
being used 


‘li; . 

00 Billion Surplus Predicted 
Screening is a continuous process. 

» §0es as the military services are 
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How RFC Is 


AUGUST, 1945 


Marketing Industrial Surplus 


Aided by a national advertising agency, this huge fi- 
nancial arm of the government has formulated an elabor- 


ate marketing program providing for the controlled 
disposition of valuable surplus industrial equipment 


receiving from war plants vast sup- 
plies of mew materials which are 
speeded to United States ports of de- 
parture. Thus as surplus keeps mov- 
ing to RFC regianal sales centers, no 
determination of the final load of prop- 
erty and materials to be disposed of 
in orderly fashion can be made. Alfred 
Howse of the Surplus Property Board 
hazards a prediction that the total 
volume of surplus property will reach 
the 100 billion dollar mark. How 
much of this total volume ultimately 
will become acquisitions of RFC no 
one can say. It is equally impossible 
to speculate with any accuracy on the 
length of time that will be required 
to dispose of the present or the fu- 
ture volume of surplus property. 
The present volume of RFC-held 
surplus property is held by the follow- 
ing regional agencies of the corpora- 
tion: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 


Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Helena, 
Mont.; Houston, Tex.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, 
N. Y.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; San Antonie, Tex.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash., 
and Spokane, Wash. 


Efficient Disposal Aids Industry 


The disposal of surplus property 
presents an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem which can be solved only by the 
application of skilled management. 
Surplus is a national asset. It must 
be considered in the light of national 


economy. It cannot be permitted to 


Shown at left is one section of the RFC exhibit on surplus property at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, designed to stimulate interest and spur sales to the right buyers. At right is a 
portion of the display of 8,617 surplus machine tools and 1,155 miscellaneous pieces which 
were sold at the State Fair Grounds in Springfield, Ill., last May. The Army Air Forces’ Special- 
ized Depot near the fair grounds was utilized to exhibit samples of the equipment for sale 
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unbalance markets; on the other hand 
it cannot be permitted to go to waste. 
It represents a tremendous investment 
by the United States government. As 
such, the taxpayers of the country are 
entitled to expect that it be sold at 
reasonable prices. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that surplus should pay a divi- 
dend but it can—because much of it 
is usable in civilian production—be 
made to contribute to the reduction of 
our national indebtedness and perhaps 
even cut down taxes. 


The relation of surplus property to 
a starved civilian economy is aptly il- 
lustrated by the quick absorption of 
machine tools in recent sales that have 
been held by the RFC. Other prod- 
ucts and equipment are moving from 
surplus supply centers into civilian 
industry to overcome shortages that 
were created when civilian production 
receded under rigid government con- 
trols to a point where only the min- 
imum requirements of the domestic 
market were supplied. 

Today, as the war enters its final 
stages, the first phases of reconversion 
have been launched; the civilian plant 
mechanism is beginning to expand— 
gradually, of course, but still the ex- 
pansion is apparent—and equipment 
for further enlargement of postwar 
production will be sorely needed. In 
this expansion, surplus is playing a 
part and will continue to achieve sig- 
nificance in strictly industrial terms. 


Surplus Hastens Reconversion 


Surplus can be used. It is being 
used. Machine tools, production equip- 
ment, a wide variety of industrial 
units are taking their places in fac- 
tories whose production is intended to 
service domestic markets. The RFC 
surplus inventories are open to any 
and all types of purchasers. And a 
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How to do Business 


RFC 


An Agency Designated by the 





Sarplus Property Board for the Dis- 
posal of Surplus Aircraft, Industrial 
Plants, Producers’ and Capital Goods 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Washington, D. C. 











This booklet will be ready in the immediate 
future and can be obtained by writing to 
the nearest RFC Agency. It contains all the 
information buyers need to know to do busi- 
ness with the RFC. It provides as well, a list 
of commodities the corporation has to sell 


high percentage of purchasers are 
those business men whose plants are 
entering the reconversion stage. These 
men are using surplus, much of which 
is in excellent condition, in lieu of new 
mechanical units which are unavail- 
able. In many instances, surplus tools 
and machines and miscellaneous equip- 
ment are in such excellent condition 
that new tools will not be required. 
Here I have been discussing, of 
course, the urgent demand that is be- 
ginning to manifest itself for critical 
types of surplus property and mate- 
rials, the ones that factories will need 
above all others in order to get back 


into civilian production. Such cate- 


(Left) This ad on the electrical power units RFC is marketing directs a special appeal to 
farmers. It appeared in weekly newspapers. (Center) RFC has many primary processed 
materials to sell such as the steel tubing offered in this ad which ran in carefully selected 
trade and industrial magazines. Airplanes are some of the many finished products offered by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Such ads as the one at right, selling twin-engined 
Cessnas, emphasizes prices and lists sales centers where further information can be obtained 
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gories will be absorbed rapidly in the 
first flush days of reconversion be. 
cause of the great need. Other cate. 
gories of goods will move much mor 
slowly, not because they are without 
uses in civilian economy but rather 
because they must be adapted, often 
readapted, to the overall industrial pat. 
tern. What amount of surplus prop. 
erty will enter our export trade in the 
next few years cannot be foretold 
What amount will be useful in regs. 
tablishing European living and eco. 
nomic designs remains a mystery. Ip 
both these fields some surplus property 
will be put to work, but only time and 
events will measure the exact volume 

Some surplus items will move into 
the agricultural areas, chiefly to mar. 
ginal users who will buy second-hand 
units, not because new units of sim- 
ilar types are not to be had but be. 
cause this type of rural operator can- 
not afford the new units—he wouldn't 
buy them even if they were within 
easy access. Simultaneously, other 
surplus items will find no immediate 
use in any department of our civilian 
economy until major alterations have 
been made or experiments with thes 
items uncover new and unexpected 
uses. A case in point occurred re 
cently when barrage balloons wer 
sold to textile dealers who turned the 
vast yardage into raincoats with great 
success because the balloon fabric had 
been waterproofed. 


Research for New Uses Aids Sales 


Market analysis can be expected to 
reveal the ultimate fate of those sur- 
plus items that already have intimated 
they are “slow-moving.” In this class 
one finds hundreds of devices that wert 
produced from special designs and 
were intended to fit a particular niche 
in the war program. Often we have 
found that they became surplus when 
the military program changed and th 
niche automatically disappeared. With 
the one intended use eliminated, such 
a device presents a problem. In some 
cases, a device or item can be studied 
by the original manufacturer to é- 
termine alterations or a new use ¢t 
tirely divorced from war. 

A case in point is the RF¢ 
of electronic equipment which is n0¥ 
being analyzed by RFC and the orig 
nal producers with civilian markets ® 
mind. Frequently, buyers propo® 
surprising uses for items that wer 
created to meet a special war need. We 
make a point of discussing the uses 
which materials are to be put by pros 
pective purchasers and such discus 
sions assist our market experts in g! 
ing impetus to stocks that otherwis 
would fall behind. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Fig. A. Exacting tests can prove many facts 
of great value to the user of direct mail. By 
employing such tests, the National Research 
bureau found that illustrated letter heads 
|swch as No. 2) will invariably outpull stand- 
ard type of letterhead [illustration No. 1) 









)" r mail is on the increase in 
the industrial field. Industry, 
large and small, has turned to this 
$300,000,000 advertising medium to 
take the place of salesmen, to make 
calls when salesmen cannot, to ex- 
plain shortages, to aid salesmen, to help 
build postwar dealer and distributor 
organizations. 










Industrial leaders have done the im- 
possible with industrial research as a 
tasis for progress. But what about 
direct mail research? Perhaps indus- 
trial direct mail has met with un- 
precedented success because of the 
tumes—perhaps it has taken on long 
pants without its possibilities being 
measured. Has industrial direct mail 
testing been almost completely over- 
looked? I think it has. Direct mail 
‘esting is the only sound way to get 
the most out of direct mail efforts. 

The evidence of the value of direct 
mail testing is furnished by such well- 
‘nown mailers as Time, Life, Fortune, 
Look, McGraw-Hill and Prentice-Hall. 
They have been testing for years— 
and they never stop! Yes, I know 
these companies do not sell industrial 
products. But did you ever stop to 
think they sell to the same live human 
beings that we do—that their meth- 
ods, that their techniques are basic? 
The fact that the mass mailers ac- 
Xnowledve the necessity for testing 
re strength to the expressed 

direct mail testing by the 

users of this medium. 


What Can Be Tested? 


The numbers of direct mail tests 
be conducted by any one 
is almost endless. Groups 
tests that may be conducted are 
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What to test, how to test, 


TESTING DIRECT MAIL 
PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


and the control of techniques, 


are all important factors 


best presented by the Direct Mail 
Research Institute, which has organ- 
ized testable factors under the 12 
components of a direct mail campaign. 


Form of Mailing 
Color 

Outside Envelope 
Inside Envelope 
Letters 

Reply Cards 
Postage 
Follow-ups 

9. Mailing Lists 
10. Letterheads 

11. Enclosures 

12. Addressing 


Under these 12 components, hun- 
dreds of tests are possible. The pulling 
power of letter and circular against 
letter alone, printed postage against 
ordinary postage, typewritten address- 
ing against stencil addressing, busi- 
ness reply cards against order cards, 
two-color letters against one-color let- 
ters, pre-addressed reply cards against 
unaddressed reply cards, and illustrated 
envelopes against non-illustrated en- 
velopes are just a few of the factors 
that may be tested. 


The industrial advertiser who is 
really serious about direct mail test- 
ing—and all should be—should make 
it a point to have the results of every 
authentic direct mail test that he can 
lay his hands on. There is untold 
value in having in your hands the 
published results of direct mail tests 
by other advertisers. It will help you 
to avoid costly errors in preparing 
your own direct mail campaigns—it 
will assist you in conducting your own 
direct mail tests. 


wn = 
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Test One Factor at a Time 


It is unfortunate but true that so 
many industrial advertisers who ad- 
mit the value of testing, conduct 
direct mail tests which give them a 
completely erroneous picture. This is 
due to the fact that they are not aware 
of the many factors that go to make 
up a true test. 


By ROBERT STONE 
Vice-President, 

The National Research Bureau, 
Chicago 


Inc., 


The most basic rule to remember in 
direct mail testing is that you can 
test only one factor at a time. There 
may be only one change in a mailing- 
piece—all other factors must be equal. 
To give a specific example: If you are 
testing to see whether you get more 
responses when you use third-class 
postage than when you use first-class 
postage, these other factors must be 
identical. You must use the same out- 
side envelopes, same color, same size, 
same corner card, same weight paper. 
All enclosures must be identical. Even 
the postage must be the same type. 
You could not consider test results to 
be accurate if you used a one-cent pre- 
canceled stamp for third-class post- 
age and a postage meter for first-class. 
It would be necessary for you to use 
a postage meter for both types of post- 
age or a postage stamp for both. 


Keep Your Test Factors Accurate 


The second basic rule in direct mail 
testing is the use of a representative 
quantity to assure fair results, not 
affected by chance. This is extremely 
important. Take the case of first- 
class postage against third-class post- 
age. If you were to mail one hundred 
letters first-class and one hundred 
third-class, the results would mean 
absolutely nothing, even if one out- 
pulled the other five to one. A larger 
test might show results that would be 
completely contradictory. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the factor of chance 
is removed at quantities of 2,000 or 
more. If you were to test 1,000 let- 
ters first-class postage and 1,000 third- 
class postage, then you could be rea- 
sonably certain that your results would 
be accurate. 

The quantity of pieces that you can 
test is quite naturally limited by the 
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size of your prospect or customer list. 
If the size of your list is too small to 
test you should depend solely upon the 
results of others who have made ex- 
tensive tests. If your lists are very 
large, say 50,000 or 100,000, a large 
initial test would be desirable or a 
secend test, larger than the first. 
Even tests of substantial quantities 
are not completely accurate unless 
geographical and alphabetical factors 
consideration. Few 


are taken into 


people are aware of this. To avoid 
confusion let’s go back to our hypo- 
thetical test. Do not send all letters 
bearing first-class postage to all com- 
panies or individuals whose initials go 
from A to M inclusive, and all letters 


bearing-third class postage to com- 
panies or individuals whose initials go 
See to it that 


name on the list receives 


from M to Z inclusive. 
every other 
one of the two types of letters being 
and Casey, for in- 
the envelope 
Barron and 
the envelope 
bearing third-class postage. 

If your lists are arranged geograph- 
ically, by country, 
make repre- 


tested. Adams 


stance, WwW ould receive 


first-class postage and 


Dorsey would receive 


sections of the 
that your 
a true cross-section, using the 


certain tests 
sent 
every other name technique in addi- 
Results often vary widely by 
geographical sections of the country. 
The day of the week that mail is re- 
ceived is also important. Make certain 


that all letters are mailed the same day. 


is Testing Worth the Effort? 


Yes, because direct mail testing pays 
the National 


t10n. 


.andsome dividends. At 


Research Bureau, where we mail sev- 
eral hundred thousand letters yearly 
promoting more than eighty services 
for industry and merchandisers, we 
test constantly. Considerable money 
has been saved by having results of 
other direct mail users to help guide 
our direct mail decisions. 

results of some 
of our recent will serve to il- 
lustrate the phenomenal savings that 
can be realized when testing is applied 
to direct mail. Most of our mailings 
industrial executives who re- 
ceive a tremendous amount of mail. 
A standard mailing-piece consists of 
outside envelope, letter, order card, 
business reply envelope and circular. 


A relation of the 
tests 


go to 


It had been our practice to staple 
the letter, order card and business re- 
ply envelope together in the order 
mentioned and insert the circular. It 
was our feeling that this method 
would assure delivery to the desk af 
the executive in the most desirable 
order. Since this feeling was only a 
theory of ours, and not an established 
fact, we decided to make a test to de- 
termine whether more orders are re- 
ceived when pieces are stapled to- 
gether or when pieces are not stapled 
together. 


Staples Decrease Results 


The test was conducted as follows: 
A list of 10,000 manufacturers was 
selected. Mailing pieces used were 
identical: 5,000 pieces were stapled, 
5,000 pieces were not stapled. Every 
other name on the list received the 
stapled pieces; the same procedure was 
used for unstapled pieces. Much to 





a staple could be so important? Ope 
would ordinarily think that if a ma 
is interested he would order, staple 9; 
no staple. Tests indicate otherwise. 








The results were most gratifying tj 
us. In addition to the 
turns, our assembly cost is $2 per 
thousand less when we do not us 
staples. This saving will amount to 
several hundred dollars over the period 
of a year—just one of many examples 
of how to money and 


increased re. 


Save Crease 


your returns. 


Cartoon Leterheads Are 
Sales-Makers 


Another interesting test was car- 
toon letterhead against standard letter. 
head. This time, not to our surprise, 
we found that a cartoon letterhead 
that ties in with the sales story out- 
pulls a standard letterhead. Tests 





seem to indicate that the top of a let. 
terhead is one of the most valuable 
positions on the page. It may be com- 
pared to the value of the top portion 
of a full-page magazine or newspaper 
advertisement. 

A recent test on addressing was quite 
illuminating. A 10,000 test was con- 
ducted; 5,000 envelopes were addressed 
to company names and another 5,00 
envelopes were addressed to the pres- 
dents of corporations, along with th 
company names. The pieces that were 
not addressed to individuals brought 
twice as many orders as the pieces that 
bore the names of company presidents 
I want to point out in this instance 
that although it was a true test, we 
should not interpret the results w 
mean that in every instance envelope 
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addressed to company names outpul 
envelopes addressed to _ individual 
along with company name. 
When we stop to analyze 
(Continued on page 68 
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our surprise, three times as many 
orders were received from those who 
received the unstapled pieces as those 
who received the stapled pieces. Who 
would think that a simple factor like 


‘ig. B. Formerly such typical NRB mailings 
as this were sent out with all pieces stapled 
together. However, carefully controlled tests 
to a list of 10,000 manufacturers proved that 
when sent unstapled, replies are three times 
higher than on the regular stapled mailings 
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_OLD PRINTS SUGGEST NEW SELLING SLANTS 
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€ presi- 
ith the A™ you looking for something 
at were+* fresh in copy slant and illustra- 


brought™ition? The story of your product is 





ces that: brimming source of new themes. 
sidents.§ Data and pictures dramatizing the 
nstance§ growth of your industry can become 
est, weg Valuable aid® in the creation of an 
ults wif aggressive phalanx of sales arguments. 
velop Contrary to popular belief, most 
outpulll people will like history if it is pre- 
ividuabi ented to them interestingly. Al- 







though they may be bored by the 
musty form and arid styles of history 
is usually dispensed in many a mod- 
em college course, they do have an 
wid interest in the past as an aid to 
understanding the present and predict- 
mg the future. This is especially truce 
when their own particular interest or 
held of endeavor is the subject. 
When 
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planning institutional adver 
ograms and company promo- 
tional literature, modern industrial ad- 
Vertisers can capitalize on this uni- 





*Pictured at the top of the page are an 
advertise ment (and the old print illustrating 
it) from the "Once upon a spring-time’’ 
campaign of The Torrington Mfg. Company, 
orrington, Conn., producers of spring coil- 
#8. Each ad in this popular series incorpo- 
ttted « different print showing some early 
methods of manufacture in the spring industry 





TT 





Two advertisements {at right) built around 
iiteresting old prints enabled both these 
ustrie| companies to make a strong point 

© progress in their respective fields by 
a "g modern products with the fan- 
tstic, cumbersome inventions of the past 
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Contrast of the old with the new can be effectively 
applied to modern industrial advertising techniques 


By DR. OTTO L. BETTMANN, Director, The Bettmann Archive, New York 


















The Bettmann Archive 


versal personal interest in history, that 
is, in graphic history. History pre- 
sented in picture language through the 
effective use of old photographs in 
your advertising and literature is one 
sure-fire method of arousing wide- 
spread interest in the growth of your 
company or organization, 


Old Prints as Sales Aids 


Comparison is one of the most 
forceful devices of all the advertising 
man’s methods of modern selling. By 
pointing out the shortcomings of the 


old, you can create a vivid setting 













CRASH SUIT 


About the Author: Dr. Bettmann has traveled all over 
the world in search of old prints depicting humanity's 
rise from barbarity to civilization. His files of photo- 
prints, known as The Bettmann Archive, have been the 
source of many unusual advertising campaigns. Dr. 
Bettmann has acted as consultant for numerous book 
publishers and is presently engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the first ''televised'’ world history. 


against which you can emphasize the 
advantages of the new. This history 
can add a new depth to your advertis- 
ing message. 

Whether your product is heavy 
equipment, petroleum or small ma- 
chine tools, the merits of your present 
product or service can be more effec- 
tively accentuated by a glimpse into 
the past. Your postwar product will 
appear more desirable when contrasted 
with the queer, outmoded devices in 
earlier use. 

A picture of Drake’s first oil well, 
for instance, makes us realize immedi- 





















The Bettmann Archiv 


This series of old prints illustrates how the entire history of an industry can be graphically presented. Such a series is particularly adaptable to 
institutional advertising themes. These prints partially trace the history of industrial power: (1) Combined sail and wheel boat. The side whee! 
was operated by manpower. About 1511. (2) During the Middle Ages, many landowners forbade peasants to make use of the wind blowing 
over their land to run grist mills. To thwart this harsh restraint, an engineer suggested this flour mill operated by footpower. (3) An air 
conditioning installation of 1662 proposed for a nobleman's castle. Power transmission was effected by cog wheels which in turn operated the 
fan. This device was supposed to operate entirely on an automatic basis by means of heavy weights turning the shaft beam. (4) A wire “mill 


in 1698, so-called because the machinery was driven by water power. 


ately the tremendous strides the petro- 
leum industry has made in eight dec- 
ades of research and development. 
Similarly, humorous prints of the Vic- 
torian family seated around the fire- 
place roasting in front, their 
backs an easy prey to rheumatism .. . 
provide excellent aids in demonstrat- 
ing the remarkable progress of radiant 
heating in the last century. Data and 
pictures of this type, dramatizing the 
growth of your industry and company, 
can be invaluable aids in creating per- 
suasive sales arguments. 

There are old prints available show- 
ing the progress and growth of prac- 
tically any industry one can name. 
The story of drilling, as an example, 
can be pictorially presented from its 
crude beginning in 1450 to the mod- 
ern, high speed drilling machines in 
common use today. The contrast be- 
tween the hazardous, poorly lighted 
and ventilated machine shop of 1865 
and the much safer streamlined, air- 
conditioned shop of today might well 
be the theme for an industrial adver- 
tising campaign packed with more 
than ordinary interest. 

In many cases, old prints immedi- 
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ately suggest new ideas for advertis- 
ing or promotional literature; in 
others, they conform to copy theme 
already developed by advertising man- 
agers or agencies. There are literally 
dozens of old time prints, which de- 
pict predictions made long azo of in- 
dustrial developments which are today 
very much of a reality. 


Emotional Appeal 


Aside from the fact that historical 
advertisements and literature are ex- 
cellent vehicles for factual informa- 
tion, they carry a strong emotional 
appeal. The quaint picture of the 
production line of 1900 will make 
many an engineer and foreman con- 
scious of his own active participation 
in the growth of his industry. This 
nostalgic effect can be instrumental 
in capturing the reader’s attention and 
stimulating an appetite for more de- 
tailed information. 

Contrast is one of the fundamental 
elements of humor, and humor is an 
important factor, even in advertising 
campaigns which attempt to capture 
the matter-of-fact mind ascribed to 


(5) A 1607 flour mill operated by two oxen walking on agpinclined plane 


Because of their intrinsic 
prints are 


engineers. 
humorous quality, early 
obvious attention getters and succes- 
ful sales conditioners. 

Many of the gadgets invented i 
the early days of industrial research 
promised to do wonders with a con 
fusing array of wheels, handles, pul 
leys and transmissions. Whether it’ 
peeling potatoes, laying railroad tracks 
or building a skyscraper, these tasks 
are all done today with machines an 
equipment based on extensive sciet- 
tific research and design. A compat 
son between the two constitutes 4 
method of kindling an enthusiast¢ 
interest in the development of you! 
industry generally and your compat! 
and products specifically. 

The pictorial history of your indus 
try or company and products or # 
three, is a theme worthy of any indv* 
trial advertiser’s consideration toda) 
With straight product advertisin{ 
about to come to the fore very 300% 
historical background  campaig® 
would be a sound beginning for selling 
your postwar product by opening 
a new vista of your industry's p* 
present and future. 
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54% of Machine Tools Over 10 Years Old, 


"American Machinist” Survey Reveals 


. 1945 inventory of metal-work- 
ing equipment, compiled by Amer- 
ican Machinist, has attracted nation- 
wide attention, not only among 
manufacturers of machine tools, but 
all producers of industrial equipment. 
The conditions shown in the metal- 
working field, where this study re- 
veals that excluding government- 
owned machines 54 per cent of all 
machine tools are more than ten years 
old, are undoubtedly paralleled in 
other fields. 

In fact, since production costs in 
the metal-working field are so close- 
ly related to the efficiency of the ma- 
chine tools employed, it is likely that 
obsolescence exists to a much larger 
degree in some other branches of the 
industrial machinery and equipment 
field. Thus the marketing opportunity 
for the replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment with new and more efficient ma- 
chinery is even greater in other lines 
than those covered by the American 
Machinist study. 

While it is common-place for ob- 
servers of the economic scene to in- 
sist that our production facilities have 
reached a peak, and that the greatest 
opportunities for cost reduction now 
the distribution field, those 
closest to industry realize that main- 
taining production efficiency is a never 
ending job. The fact that over the 
past decades costs to the ultimate 
consumer of most manufactured goods 
have steadily been reduced is a tribute 
to the greater efficiency of the modern 
equipment with which industry has 
steadily replaced its worn-out and 
obsolete production machines. 

The great competition which will 
exist in all lines after the war, from 
automobiles and household appliances 
to building materials and food prod- 
ucts, will demand lower costs in pro- 
duction, as well as greater efficiency 

tribution. Thus the industrial 
keter must approach his sales prob- 
lems from the standpoint of helping 
his customers to turn out products 
Which are both better and cheaper. 


lie in 
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This means improved materials and 
methods, and especially improved ma- 
chinery. Thus the measurement of de- 
grees of obsolescene in the industrial 
field will prove to be the key to the 
sales, distribution and advertising pro- 
grams of most manufacturers selling 
to industry, as it will undoubtedly be 
in the metal-working field. 

The American Machinist inventory 
is taken each five years, and was be- 
gun in 1925. In that year 44 per cent 
of all tools were found to be more 
than ten years old; in 1930, 49 per 
cent; in 1935, 66 per cent; in 1940, 
72 per cent. While the overall per- 
centage figure shown in the 1945 
study is 38 per cent, for practical pur- 
poses this can be considered 54 per 
cent, when government-owned tools 
are eliminated. In fact, Burnham Fin- 
ney, publisher of the magazine, said 
that to consider the 38 per cent figure 
alone would be somewhat misleading. 

“If one excludes from consideration 
the machine tools and other produc- 
tion equipment owned by the U. S. 
government and counts only machines 
owned by private manufacturers,” he 
points out, “the ratio of machines 
more than ten years of age amounts 
to 54 per cent.” 

The survey discloses that more than 
650,000 machine tools now in place 
and 429,096 other items of produc- 
tion equipment are more than ten 
years old. 

“The total number of machine 
tools installed today,” the survey finds, 
“is some 700,000 more than in 1940 
—a natura! outgrowth of war require- 
ments. The government owns roughly 
over 600,000 machine tools, though 
exact information about these hold- 
ings has not yet been gathered. 


“The largest increase in machine 
tools and other metal-working equip- 
ment has been in the aircraft indus- 
try—which now has more than 270,- 
000 units as against 9,000 five years 
ago. The West Coast, thanks to air- 
craft and shipbuilding, shows by far 
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the sharpest gain of all regions in 
percentage of machines installed over 
the past five years. 

“The proportion of equipment over 
ten years of age—an average measure- 
ment of obsolescence—varies widely 
by individual industries. It ranges 
from only two per cent in the air- 
craft field to 62 per cent in the busi- 
ness machine field. 

“An inescapable conclusion is that 
the metal-working plants of the 
United States are not as well off to- 
day from the standpoint of moderniza- 
tion—despite the influx of new gov- 
ernment-owned tools—as they were 
at the start of the depression in 1930. 
The facts speak for themselves—54 
per cent more than ten years old to- 
day as against 49 per cent 15 years 
ago.” 

In an editorial, Mr. Finney declared: 

“Thousands of plants are attempt- 
ing to operate with machines of ob- 
solete design, machines that long ago 
ceased to be an asset if low costs and 
high quality of product mean any- 
thing. Facing these plants is the op- 
portunity to modernize their equip- 
ment and thereby tone up their effi- 
ciency and strengthen their competi- 
tive position. They should avail them- 
selves of the chance to buy whatever 
government surplus machines will fit 
their needs, at the same time discard- 
ing the old tools of 15 and 20 years 
vintage that will be a distinct liability 
in the postwar period. 

“More than that, if they intend to 
keep in the front rank, they must 
invest in the new tools that represent 
the newest practices developed by the 
ingenious engineers and designers of 
the machine tool industry. 

“More than ever, machine tool 
builders from now on will be catering 
to the specialized requirements of the 
country’s metal-working shops. 

“Only a foolish person would wager 
that the shops in which 54 per cent of 
the tools are over ten years old will 
have the same measure of success as 
the one with tools only half that age.” 
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By HARRY G. UHL 
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Timber Engineering Company 5 4 
Washington, D. C. f te ; 
tne 
We will the status of the lum- cain 
ber industry be when peace comes © 
again to this country and to the world? will 
Today, despite cessation of hostil- TI 
ities in Europe, war’s demands upon Hi 
lumber, as well as upon most forest traile 
products, remains unabated. Demands dozer 
for packaging material were never at powe 
a higher peak, and packaging is con- 7 . . whee 
suming more board feet per year than Research Key to Wood _ Wood chemistry is concerned with § oy. 
dtd the constraction of berrecks. In Supply and Markets fibers and molecules, not board feet. J... 
the Pacific, our Army and Navy find The virtual disappearance of high It uses wood formerly wasted because ff 1.4, 
unending need for harbor and ware- quality lumber from the civilian mar- no profitable use was known for it. Bf ind | 
housing installations which must be ket during the war has given rise to This is highly significant in terms of § yy, , 
built quickly and be built of lumber. many ill-founded stories that lumber future wood supply. | It adds greater ’ 
But offsetting this prime usage and was a rapidly diminishing, if not a ns the business al ee short 
high priority of war is the more heart- permanently disappearing commodity. heen It » all part of the industria Lane 
ening prospect that no other major Actually it is scarely out of the forest objective of greater use of — ence 
industry will be able to reconvert with pioneering stage. This is recognized — harvested, rather than merely the 
any greater dispatch than lumber dur- by the Timber Engineering Company, harvesting of more trees. 
ing both the initial and final phases national research organization of the New terms and new methods are 9 §pyg 
of reconversion. And no industry has lumber industry, in the title of a new the signs of vitality in this oldest of & (gent 
been more at war than lumber and its brochure, ‘The Forest Industries Blaze American industries—terms such as j Marth 
allies which depend so greatly upon New Trails.” This research program “compreg,” “impreg,” “papreg” and (nd 


critical supplies from forests. To ac- 
complish the changeover—quickly— 
the nation’s thousands of sawmills will 
merely change customers; they won’t 
need to change methods. 


is designed, as this book explains, “to 
search out relative functional efficien- 
cies in changes of material to wood for 
the manufacturer who visualizes a new 
approach to tomorrow’s markets.” 


many others; methods such as remov- 
ing bark by the force of water rather 
than by the more wasteful means of 
the saw; more intensive utilization 
which is dooming the old-time waste 
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of war in Europe. Chart above, from the same source, depicts sales 
of manufacturing companies for the normal year of 1939, the war 
year of 1944 and the anticipated sales at an annual rate for th first 
half of the post-European war period 


Chart at left, taken from “Survey of Current Business” and based on 
figures from U. S. Department of Commerce, shows manufacturers’ 
capital outlays by industry groups including lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, for 1939 and the planned outlay for the year following the close year to year and a 
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rs which used to be gorged with 
ist and slabs. 
ose who use wood, those who 
are concerned with such sub- 
An industry engaged only in 
lating its raw material is not in- 
ted in research, because it is not 
sted in the future. The expan- 
yf research among all forest in- 
ies is promise of many things. 
1 promise of improved products, 
w products, of expanding mar- 
More than this, it is a promise 
rmanence. 


Products Needed by Lumber Industry 


There are probably 2,000 items for 


the lumber industry will be in 
While it is 


a complete range, 


ind estimate competently quantities on 
those items which are most urgently 
needed today, and for lack of which 
the l 


ndustry is hard pressed to main- 
production, it is only reasonable 


to suppose that today’s urgent needs 


be first in demand after the war. 


This includes such items as: 


ns Heavy duty tires, trucks, cable, 
OSE trailers, crawler-type tractors, angle 
dozers, bull dozers, hoists, winches, 
power saws, chain, logging arches, 
b wheel tractors, motor graders, Diesel 
wit -f : 
power units, lift trucks and carriers, 
Teet . : 
" awmill equipment, 20 per cent in- 
ause . 
= crease in the supply of saws and axes, 
r a. i “sl 
" ". and 20 per cent increase in the sup- 
ns Of ly of saw bits and planer knive 
ply of sz and planer knives. 
eater , 
As a further example, a _ recent 
wing 
crial Ort Cross-section survey (American 
~ Lumberman, April 14, 1945, Refer- 
c ‘ y ° . 
ence Number) indicates a grez - 
the C ) ndicates a great po 


Dr. Eduard Farber, chief chemist, Timber Engineering Company 
lcenter) explains to Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon and to Miss 
Marthe Dietz, Lumber Division, WPB, the lignin research now being 
tonducted. At right is Dr. M. Sciascia, one of the laboratory chemists 
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tential replacement market for a num- 
ber of saw mill and planing mill 
items. (See Figure A.) 

Still further, while there are many 
modernly equipped mills in the lum- 
ber field typical of the general oper- 
ating improvements effected through- 
out industry, the tendency is toward 
even greater modernization and im- 
provement in every respect. Here the 
problem in the lumber industry and 
the opportunity for industrial mar- 
keters is to bring the standards of 
operating efhiciency of the entire in- 
dustry up to the higher standards of 
the leading mills. 





13th in a series of articles 


examining the postwar pros- 
pects of American industries. 





Favorable indications of the trend 
to modernization are evidenced where 
well-equipped operators provide power 
saws for felling trees, and still fur- 
ther, where the increased use of labor- 
saving equipment contributes more 
and more to modernization. These in- 
clude truck logging, unit handling and 
piling of lumber with carrier and lift 
trucks, automatic kiln, stacking and 
unstacking equipment, carriages with 
automatic dogs. 

Additional examples of advancement 
include double and square trimming 
equipment—furnishing lumber to di- 
mensional specifications, kiln dried to 
a definite moisture content—greater 
refinement of lumber at the mill, close 
utilization of logs, new gluing tech- 
niques for making wide boards out of 








narrow ones, long ones out of short 
ones—in general, a greater emphasis 
on increased productive efficiency and 
improved quality. (See “Better Lum- 
ber Produced by Improved Methods,” 
American Lumberman, Dec. 9, 1944.) 


More Machinery Lowers Costs 


Machinery developments for lumber 
processing have raised the utility of 
low grade boards; for example, the 
knot sealing machine. Then there 
are machines for automatic length 
sorting and many other types of ma- 
chinery developments so numerous in 
fact that only a separate article could 
adequately describe them. These wood 
machinery developments can play an 
important part in lowering postwar 
building costs and in promoting large 
scale construction. 

Consequently, there will be a defi- 
nite tendency through the increased 
use of machinery in the lumber in- 
dustry to keep lumber production costs 
down, and conversely, increased mech- 
anization. 

Surveys that indicate other good 
marketing possibilities are: Motor 
trucks (American Lumberman’s Mo- 
tor Truck, Trailer and Tire Survey) 
and capital outlay (Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, June, 1945.) 


1. American Lumberman_ reports 
as a result of its survey: 40,656 new 
trucks needed by retail yards; 12,027 
new trucks needed by lumber manu- 
facturers; 2,671 new trailers needed 
by lumber yards; 3,929 new trailers 
needed by lumber manufacturers; 


215,476,000 new tires needed by re- 






Two examples of so-called sandwich materials, fabricated by the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory. At left is pure Bor Fra 
acetate, faced with the papreg (compressed laminated paper impreg- 
nated with resins). At right is carbonized rubber faced with plywood 















The laminated wood members, being used 
here to make an arched roof for a swimming 
pool, are indicative of a relatively new and 
rapidly expanding type of wood construction 
which will lend itself to many postwar archi- 
tectural ideas as we!l as to utilitarian uses 





While plywood is most widely known as a 
construction material appearing in panel 
form, it is extremely versatile, as shown by 
these samples of moulded plywood. Glues 
are of great importance in producing such 
plywood. Phenolic resin glues are suitable 
for fabricated products used in extremes of 
temperature, and casein and urea resin glues 
can be used for more moderate exposures 


























With the development of new wood prod- 
ucts, more and more timber will be needed, 
which highlights the question of resources. 
The lumbering industry no longer cuts less to 
save wood, but cuts correctly and plants 
more. Here is illustrated the result of “block 


harvesting.” The stand of second growth 
Douglas fir in the foreground has seeded 
from the growth along the brink of the hill 
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tail lumber concerns, and 116,449 
new tires by lumber manufacturers. 


2. In Survey of Current Business, 
an article “The Planned Capital Out- 
lay by Manufacturers,” indicates ap- 
proximately 160 million dollars was 
planned for capital outlay for lumber 
and timber basic products in the first 
12 months following the end of the 
war in Europe. This capital outlay 
is based on an anticipated sales of ap- 
proximately five billion dollars for the 
first 12 to 18 months during the cur- 
rent post-European war period. 


New Products From Wood 


Traditional uses of forest products 
include boxes, baskets and crating; 
sash, doors and millwork; flooring, 
furniture, pulpwood, fuelwood, hewed 
ties, fence posts, veneer, mine tim- 
bers, cooperage, shingles, building and 
construction and many other associ- 
ated wood products. 


A development in the construction 
field accelerated by the war is the 
expanding use of glued lumber and 
veneer. Glued wood takes a multi- 
tude of forms—laminated timbers 
tailor-made for their specific jobs, ply- 
wood, moulded products. Then, too, 
there is the field of so-called “im- 
proved woods,” wood impregnated 
with chemicals that improve certain 
properties, wood that has been com- 
pressed, wood capable of being shaped 
to desired forms which it will retain 
in addition to wood’s own special 
characteristics. 

Many, even outside the forest indus- 
tries, have been aware of these devel- 
opments which are interesting and 
provocative variations of the tradi- 
tional lumber industry. But other 
news in the realm of forest products, 
while not strictly in the lumber field, 
has a direct bearing upon it. 





Important advances are being made 
in chemical uses of wood, such as 
paper products, rayon, cellophane, 
lacquers, photographic film, explosives 
and other cellulose products. 

Currently, wood hydrolysis, which 
uses wood sawdust, chips or other 
wood waste, is an active field of re- 
search and development. Wood cel- 
lulose forms sugar, leaving lignin as 
a by-product. This sugar may be 
further processed into other products, 
such as alcohol, feeding yeast, or for 
any purpose for which glucose can be 
used. This alcohol is ethyl, not so- 
called wood alcohol. 


Although at present the chief value 
of the waste product lignin is as a 
fuel, research is pointing the way to 
more highly refined uses as a rubber 
extender, in plastics and adhesives, in 
acid and oil proof coatings, in fertil- 
izers and in water and gas purifiers. 


Wood Supply Equal to 
Marketing Demand 


Forest products are subject to the 
same economic laws of supply and de- 
mand as other articles of commerce. 
Hence the extent to which private for- 
est Owners can support increasing for- 
est growth depends on the extent to 
which wood utilization makes com- 
mercial timber growing a business for 
profitable investment. 

It is estimated that we will be 
building from 600,000 to 1,000,000 
structures a year for ten years, start- 
ing soon after hostilities cease. It 
has been estimated that the home and 
farm improvement program alone will 
total $6 billion. Huge railroad im- 
provements are planned. There is 2 
backlog of 18,000,000 radio sets re- 
quiring cabinets, together with tre- 
mendous requirements of the motor 
vehicular, shipbuilding, furniture, and 

(Continued on page 70) 


FIGURE A. This chart shows the results of a recent survey made by “American Lumberman’ 
to determine the age of equipment now being used in different sections of the lumber industry. 
Results show @ great potential market for manufacturers engaged in selling to this field 
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years 

Sawmill Equipment 
Band 
CO PP ee 5% 

CE se cae hae 8% 
EN airs oc dbaetugeees 2% 
PE . civavwneenwes 4% 
0 eS eee 2% 
Dry Kilns 15% 
Planing Mill Equipment 
Se er ee 7% 
OS rn re ore re 12% 
Planer and Marcher..... 12% 
Pere 32% 
Cr i cicae tne sees 6% 
Pe BP cocccccccccees 11% 
Enc Matcher .....+:.... 8% 





AGE 


Under5 Between5& Between 10 Over 20 





10 years & 20 years years 
12% 34% 49% 
72% 8% 12% 
26.5% 26.5% 45% 
16% 32% 48 Jo 
25% 35% 38% 
31% 32% 22% 
15% 45% 33% 
24% 38% 26% 
12% 35% 41% 
34% 27% 1% 
21% 34% 39% 
33% 218% 28% 
40% 40% 12% 
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By FRED COLE 
Advertising Manager, 
Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





> for- 
} Sere an something about a ship- fact that their ships were needed so This local recognition added color 
«eS yard—just ask the man or woman badly that the Navy had come to to the job, and helped feed the work- 
com- Bvho has worked in one! You'll be Pittsburgh, 2,000 miles by river from man’s pride of accomplishment. 
Ss for Bold how interesting and satisfying it the sea, to order them. Their enthusi- Workers Proud of Participation 
sto watch the huge hulls being as- asm reached peak heights on launching , 
| be Bembled piece by piece; then to see days and at commission ceremonies. And shipyard workers take fierce 
),000 Bthem take further form with the in- In fact, the entire community showed satisfaction in their production rec- 
tart- Bstallation of countless fixtures and such an active interest in the strange ords! Whether this is due to the size 
It Bappliances that will change each cold sight of the ocean-going Beachwal- of the individual units or the fact that 
sand Bisel structure into a home for the lopers being built and launched so due to new building methods, yester- 
will Brew who will man it. far inland that the state police had years’ concept of ship production has 
im- Then there’s the special thrill ex- to maintain a special patrol on the been whittled into little pieces, the 
8 4 Bxrienced with each launching; that opposite bank of the Ohio River in fact remains that the shipyards of this 
s te Htig moment when the ship finally order to keep cars from blocking main nation have performed astonishing 
tre Bi evers its ties with the earth on which highways on launching days. feats in order to satisfy the Service of 
“a it was built and makes a dramatic 
, = plunge into the water which is to be 
ts element in the future. 
_ Finally, there is a vague, starry-eyed 


ustry. dness that comes from watching 
field Bach ship sail away, completed, com- 
missioned and ably handled by the 
men that will live in her and fight on 
ter throughout the remainder of her \ 
) colorful career. 


_ These emotional reactions to the 
dusiness of building ships were par- 
ticularly noticeable at Dravo’s Neville 
| land Shipyards, located on the Ohio 
| B River eight miles down from Pitts- 
| burgh. Perhaps this was because Pitts- 
burgh is not normally a center for 
ean shipbuilding, and many of the 
thousands of men and women who 








jned the working ranks here since — 
, 

1942, when contracts for construc- This letter to departing Dravo employes The simple, effective cover of the Dravo 
won of the 328 ft., 5,000 ton LSTs from the company's president, V. B. Edwards, memory book was printed on gray stock with 
were let, had never before even seen was reproduced on the first page of the the title in reverse and incorporated the 
| Ban oce in-going shi book and explained its purpose plus the Navy “E" lapel pin insignia in yellow and 
Th . P. Ps salient facts concerning the worker's separa- blue. Total cost of producing each book 
— ey took a particular pride in the tion and his reallocation to another job was about 30 cents on a quantity basis 
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Typical exit interview. The men at both 
ends of the table each holding a copy of 
“| Remember ‘42," are departing Dravo 
employes. U. S. Employment Office and 
WMC men, with a war veteran associate, 
discuss new jobs for the ex-Dravo workers 


Supply’s seemingly limitless appetite 
for ocean transport, and their workers 
are properly chesty about it. 

For well over two years, Dravo’s 
The Navy called 


and got them! 


program progressed. 
for sudden spurts, 
Overall was better than one 
completed LST each week. Worker 
morale was high when the program 
began to taper off. In December of 
1944 it became apparent that at least 
the peak of the effort at Neville Island 
had been passed. 


average 


A large number of vessels for the 
Navy had been launched including 
many of the giant LSTs, and the 
15,000 workers, those former neo- 
phites, now seasoned  shipbuilders, 
would have to be shifted to other 
plants—plants doing tasks that were 
essential if not quite so romantic. 

Dravo had previously not been a large 
employer of shipyard workers. Its 
peacetime business, building boats and 
barges for the inland river service, had 
kept a fair-size yard going with ap- 
proximately 1,500 employes. This 
force had been expanded ten-fold to 
handle the Navy program and now 
the time had come to release these ad- 
ditional workers, many of whom had 
performed regularly and __ loyally 
straight through the entire emergency. 


Parting Not Easy 


Even though the Dravo management 
knew that other jobs would be wait- 
ing for these people, it was sensed that 
a feeling of dislocation would arise 
from leaving work that had been so 
absorbingly interesting during the pe- 
riod of feverish activity. It was evi- 
dent from the interest they had shown 
in the plant newspaper, the “Dravo 
Slant,” that the atmosphere of the 
shipyard had made a profound impres- 
sion on many of these folks and that 
this phase of their working lives would 
be painful to terminate. The lay-off 
would be, to say the least, a let-down. 


After thinking about this a while, 
the management decided that a publi- 
cation summing up the activities of 
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the yard during the emergency period 
might make a very acceptable gift to 
be handed to those leaving at the time 
of their exit interview. Such a gift, 
it was felt, would go far toward cre- 
ating goodwill for the corporation in 
the community, and the cost would 
be only about 30c per employe! (N.B. 
—This figure is based on 20,000 print 
order; actually the job has the ap- 
pearance of a dollar book, and could 
easily have cost this if the quantity 
ordered had been smaller.) 

The idea developed, as ideas are 
bound to do when they have some 
germ of merit, until the job took 
shape as a 64-page booklet with more 
than 160 half-tone illustrations that 
not only touched the highlights of 
the shipbuilding program but also 
made some reference 
every department or group of em- 
ployes regardless of whether or not 
their duties were immediately con- 
nected with actual ship-building. 

At this point a rough dummy was 
taken to several of the yard employes 
who had, during the emergency period, 
contributed their services as voluntary 
news scouts for the plant newspaper. 
Their reaction was uniformly favor- 
able and a number of excellent sugges- 
tions were gathered. It was noticed 
that almost everyone who had some- 
thing to suggest began his suggestion 
with the words “I Remember—.” The 
repetition of this phrase finally lead 
to its selection as the title of the book; 
“I Remember *42.” This name, catchy 
and provocative, has helped in the 
success of the book by so completely 
reflecting its purpose! 





How the Book Was Built 


Early in 1942 the Navy decided to 
supersede “E” awards, which until 
then had been made by individual bu- 
reaus, with All-Navy “E.” It hap. 
pened that Dravo was the first com- 
pany selected to receive this and 5, 
the distinctive lapel button was chosen 
to decorate the slate grey cover of the 
separation book. 

On the title page a letter from the 
corporation president, V. B. Edwards, 
stated simply and clearly that the 
shipbuilding program at Dravo was 
about over and that through no fault 
of the employe or of Dravo there 
must be a parting of the ways. The 
plan for bringing more WMC and 
USEO representatives to reallocate the 























































workmen was discussed in this letter § py J 
to each and Y 
and there followed an extremely cor- § Ady 
dial closing. Blac! 
The foreword stated the purpose of Tow: 
the book, justified the title by run- 
ning over the period in a reminiscent T: 
vein, and, finally, was signed with the , 
name and clock number of Frank §f and | 
Trumbrower, who had been active a & meas 
a shop reporter on the plant newspaper. & with 
The book itself was divided into # norm 
seven major sections. The first sec- ff adver 
tion, titled, “How Dravo Came to § proac 
Build Ships,” was a two-page resume 9] am 
of the corporation’s peacetime boat- § facili 
building experience, touching on the ff ening 
development of certain improved pro- In 
duction techniques that were used to & show, 
good advantage on these major Naval & twee; 
contracts. On one two-page picture & are p 
spread were shown each of the types Mf ind ; 
(Continued on page 80) way 
vour 
You wouldn't expect a warship launching in Pittsburgh! This destroyer escort, set for a side B For 
way plunge into the Ohio River, provided just one of the many spectacular days at Dravo @ busin 
commemorated by the separation book, "| Remember ‘42," which proved so popular at Dravo H one ; 
Vith 
Vith 
In a 
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by J. F. APSEY, JR. 

Advertising Manager, 

Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md, 









{a many manufacturers consider 
trade shows as a “necessary evil” 
ind try to get through them like the 
measles, as quickly as possible, and 
vith a minimum of disruption to the 
normal functions of business. If such 
advertisers would change their ap- 
proach to the subject of trade shows, 
lam sure they would find many 
facilities in this medium for strength- 
ening their selling program. 













In my own thinking about trade 
thows, I like to draw an analogy be- 
tween shows and publications. There 
ire many parallels in their functions 
ind abilities to serve you and in the 
way in which they are used to carry 
your sales story. 













For example, both trade shows and 
business publications have as their 
oe principal commodity, circulation. 
With the publication, it is readership. 
With the trade show, it is audience. 
ln a publication you have ABC or 
CCA audits to measure the size and 
caliber of the audience. Shows have 
not yet established an ABC audit of 

ir audience, but many show man- 
agers are thinking of the possibility of 
wich an audit and a few of the best 
thows do offer factual and compre- 
















hensi breakdowns of the type and 
ize of audience. 
Shows Are Like Publications 





Shows, like publications, also op- 
‘fate within a specific sphere of in- 
fuenc« Shows are either national or 
‘gional in their coverage and attract 
tudiences of national or local charac- 
tr. There is also a definite classifica- 
fon of the audience in any well or- 
Sanized show, and the show manager 
will do everything possible to attract 
* Maximum audience in his classifica- 
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PLAN EXHIBITS LIKE 
ADS to REAP the 
GREATEST PROFIT 















tion and to avoid too many visitors 
who do not fall in this classification. 


You may have use for shows of 
general influence such as “home 
shows” and fairs, just as some of you 
use publications in the “general” 
classification, but the majority of 
trade shows appeal to specific indus- 
trial groups as indicated by their titles: 
the Power Show, the Metal Show, the 
Chemical Show, the Foundry Show, 
and the Textile Show. 


Shows Have Editorial Policies, Too 


In tune with these spheres of in- 
fluence, trade shows usually have spe- 
cific and clear cut editorial policies 
and editorial treatments. In the pro- 
spectus of a show, the sponsor will 
usually sound an editorial theme and 
will suggest that all exhibitors at- 
tempt to key their individual exhibits 
to this theme. 

Editorial policy also will be evident 
in the type of exhibitor solicited for 
the show, and you can quickly judge 
the soundness of a show’s editorial 
policy by looking over the types of 
exhibitors on the floor. If the prod- 
ucts or services of these exhibitors 
conform to a clear cut pattern, you 
have confidence in the show man- 
ager’s editorial policy. If, on the other 
hand, you find many fringe exhibitors 
and a few who have no relation to 
the main theme of the show, then 
you may justly question the caliber 
of the show and the caliber of the 
show’s audience. 

Just like publications, the trade 
shows also offer you a variety of space 
arrangements. In most shows you can 
buy “preferred positions” or “run-of- 
book” spaces. It is likewise possible to 
purchase “full pages,” “bleed pages,” 
“spreads,” “inserts,” and even “island 
half-pages.” And I might add that 
you should purchase your space in 
each show just the way you purchase 
your space in the publications you use. 
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Buy the right amount of space to tell 
your story adequately to the industry 
represented in the show. And it is 
your responsibility, in shows as in pub- 
lications, to use the “white space” you 
have purchased effectively. You can 
no more blame the show manager than 
you can blame the publisher if a pic- 
ture of your plant and a static display 
fail to produce results. 


If there is any question in your 
mind as to the value of trade shows 
or the part they can play in your own 
sales promotion program, let’s review 
for a moment the established func- 
tions of shows and the jobs allotted to 
them by successful exhibitors. In gen- 
eral, we might say that trade shows 
offer an unparalleled opportunity for 
the actual physical display and dem- 
onstration of your product to a large 
number of prospects, in a short time, 
at one place, and at reasonable cost. 
Actually, there is nothing new about 
the trade show technique. The physi- 
cal display and demonstration of mer- 
chandise is as old as the oriental bazaar, 
the Indian trading post and, at the 
same time, as modern as the show- 
rooms and display windows of today’s 
retail merchants. 


Shows Afford Display Opportunities 


Let’s check a few of the accepted 
functions of trade shows and see 
where these functions can help you 
bolster one or more phases of your 
sales promotion program. 

INTRODUCING NEW PRODUCTS: The 
concentration of audience and interest 
in a trade show offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to present complete facts on a 
new product which might not come 
to the attention of these same buyers 
for months through the medium of 
individual contacts. 

DETERMINING THE MARKET FOR A 
NEW PRODUCT: Here is an oppor- 
tunity, without too much cost, to ob- 
tain the reaction of your established 











customers and to gauge their accept- 
ance of a new product. 

TESTING A NEW MARKET FOR AN 
ESTABLISHED PRODUCT: Before launch- 
ing a full-fledged sales campaign, it is 
often advantageous to take a product 
to a trade show covering a market 
which you feel may have potential 
volume for this product. 

ESTABLISHING NEW REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OR DEALERS: Especially in re- 
gional shows, you have an excellent 
opportunity to introduce your new 
representatives in your booth and in- 
troducing them personally to your 
established customers and prospects. 

REACHING BUYING FACTORS OTHER- 
WISE Many supervisory 
and executive men who are difficult 
to reach in their plants or offices, at- 
tend trade shows and are susceptible 
to your presentation if it is well or- 


INACCESSIBLE: 


ganized to give them facts. 

DEMONSTRATION OF PRODUCTS 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE OR DIFFICULT: 
Many pieces of equipment are too 
large or complicated to be set up and 
operated in each individual prospect’s 
office. But you can afford to set up 
and operate this equipment at a trade 
show where you are reasonably sure 
of exhibiting it to a worth while 
number of your logical prospects. 

If any of these phases of your sales 
promotion program need strengthen- 
ing or further expansion, there is 
every evidence that you need trade 
shows as part of your selling activity. 


Selecting Best Shows in Your Market 


The next problem is that of de- 
ciding what shows to use and of se- 
lecting the best shows in any given 
group of markets. Actually, this 
should be no more difficult than se- 
lecting the right business papers for 
your advertising schedule and it is 
done in much the same way. 

First, be sure you know all the 
logical markets for your product or 
service. This may sound elementary 
but it will not hurt to check the mat- 
ter occasionally and be sure that you 
do know all your local markets. By 
all means, especially as we approach 
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the changes and shifts of postwar con- 
versions, be sure that you keep an 
open mind and a keen eye for new 
markets which can use your product 
or special service. 

Second, find out what trade shows 
cover these markets regularly and 
whether on a national or regional basis. 
In building a tentative list of publi- 
cations, you make use of such services 
as Market Data Book or Standard Rate 
and Data. In the show field there is 
a very dependable directory which 
will give you some of the same infor- 
mation on established shows. This is 
an annual schedule published by Exhi- 
bitors Advisory Council, at 120 
Greenwich Street, New York 6. This 
schedule is organized by industrial 
classifications. It gives the name of 
the show; the sponsoring organization, 
if any; the name and address of the 
show manager; the location and date 
of the next proposed show. 

Even now, when many of the estab- 
lished industrial shows have cancelled 
their activities for the duration, the 
Exhibitors Advisory Council continues 
to list these shows and indicates the 
action taken by the sponsor during 
the war period. Supplements are pub- 
lished during the year to keep the in- 
formation up to date. 

Third, having compiled a tentative 
list of shows in which you are inter- 
ested, obtain as much information as 
you can on the coverage of each show; 
its “circulation,” its acceptance in the 
trade and the reputation of the show 
manager, the rates charged for space 
and a list of other exhibitors who are 
using this show regularly. 

It is especially important to use 
this check list on a new show, which 
should be scrutinized just as careful- 
ly as you study the pedigree of a new 
publication. It will also be well to 
study the timing of the show; be sure 
it fits in with the available time of 
those in the industry who should at- 


tend the show. 


The form of contract and regula- 
tions offered by the show manager 
should be studied. Strangely enough, 
we sometimes find that so-called con- 
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tracts actually have no legal status 
but are merely applications for space. 


Sponsorship Gives Responsibility 


The subject of show sponsorship 
can be argued at length from both 
sides of the question, but I personally 
feel that, all other factors being equal, 
a show which is sponsored by a recog- 
nized trade association will be more 
likely to attract a good concentration 
of the type of audience you want. 

On the other hand, very fine shows 
have established themselves and built 
a reputation over many years of ac- 
tivity without the sponsorship of 
trade associations and by thorough 
publicity, good management and a 
continuing record of operating 3 
sound, worth while exhibition, have 
earned an excellent audience. 

In selecting and using the space 
which you will occupy in any given 
show, it is well to keep the following 
points in mind. First, balance the 
amount of space and its cost against 
the relative importance of the audi- 
ence which you will reach. Second, 
always use enough space for free, un- 
crowded display of your product with 
room in your booth for the simult:- 
neous operation of demonstrations, ¢x- 
hibits and conferences. Don’t crowd 
your booth so that your customers 
will have to stand “on the sidewalk.” 


I mentioned earlier that the effec- 
tive use of the “white space” in 3 
show was just as much your respons 
bility as the effective use of your 


page, spread or insert in a_ business 
publication. 

In laying your plans, remember 
that you are not putting up a show 
window on Main street, with a pice 
of plate glass between you and the 
audience in the aisle. You want & 
get a certain percentage of this aud- 
ence into your booth. So you mus 


plan first, to attract their attention; 
second, to hold the attention of thos 
who should be interested; third, © 
make a favorable impression an 
fourth; to make a sale. 


In perfecting your plans, remem 
(Continued on page 172 
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“> there a paper shortage?” This 
question was asked recently by 
; mail carrier as he dumped a sack of 
vcond and third-class matter on our 
mail room sorting table. He delivers 
i lot of this kind of mail but if he 
could see the amount that is 
nto the waste basket because the ad- 
iressees are no longer employed by 
wr company or because no one is in- 
terested in the mail matter received, 
te might want to quit his job and go 
nto the paper salvage business. 








tossed 












The National Industrial Advertisers 
\ssociation and three government bu- 
raus have been promoting campaigns 
to keep the seriousness of the paper 
shortage constantly before us. These 
campaigns lay much stress on the sal- 
aging of paper and too little on the 
aving that can be effected at the 
ther end of the line—the mailing end. 















those 





Of course, it is known by 
dentified with sales and advertising, 
that profitable sales promotion largely 
depends upon the mailing list. The 
deal list contains only the names of 
those people or companies which are 
snown to be interested in your prod- 
ets or Furthermore, your 
st must be corrected periotically. 


ists Need to Be Revivified 


Many mailing lists for the 
three years have, of necessity, been in- 
tive. Inaccuracies in names and ad- 
iresses under such conditions may be 
Xcusable. But judging by the incom- 
ing mail matter we have to sort and 
distribute, we are convinced that once 
‘mame gets on some lists, like the 
‘iver, it goes on and on forever. 










services. 












past 













People do die; some of us get pro- 
transferred; others 
jobs; companies go out of 
businesses consolidate; and 
moving day is an inevitable part of 
the business calendar. Events like 
these, occurring every day, soon 
throw a mailing list toward obsoles- 
‘ence unless some means of keeping it 
"Pp to date are regularly observed. 
Under present abnormal economic 
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YOUR MAILING LIST... 


Does It Contribute to the Paper 
Shortage Or Is It a Sales Asset? 


and personnel conditions, the cost of 
list obsolescence may not be so im- 
portant, but because of the seriousness 
of the paper shortage, every pound of 
paper that can be saved by cleaning 
up mailing lists is a pound to the good 
for war service. 


Five Reasons for Obsolescence 


There are five conditions that are 
chiefly responsible for list obsolescence 
and wasteful distribution: 

1. Defunct firms. Business mor- 
tality is considerable in the best of 
times, but during these war years the 
percentage of companies that have 
passed out of the picture is greater 
than before the war. While some 
companies still function as going con- 
cerns, they may no longer make the 
products that required your material 
or service. Many small companies have 
been absorbed by larger concerns need- 
ing their manufacturing facilities to 
turn out war products. 

2. Changes of address. Not all 
companies send out formal announce- 
ments that they have moved. The post 
office service does not give directory 
service on second or third-class mat- 
ter, so you must depend upon your 
salesmen, normal business correspond- 
ence, trade notices, or paid postal di- 
rectory service for this information. 
How the Post Office Department cin 
help you keep addresses up to date is 
described further on in this article. 

3. Changes in personnel. _ Indi- 
vidualizing the mailing list has many 
advantages, but its big disadvantage 
is the large turnover of business per- 
sonnel. The good will of your cus- 
tomers and prospects is also involved. 
It is annoying to executives to receive 
continually mail addressed to a prede- 
cessor. It is equally annoying to a de- 
partment head to get mail addressed 
to people no longer in his employ. 
Some companies return such mail 
marked “not here,” others throw it in 
the waste basket, but some go to the 
trouble and expense of forwarding it. 
It is exceedingly important, if you in- 
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By GEORGE M. LANG 
Manager, Mail Department, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Wilmington, Del. 


dividualize, that you have names and 
titles correct and keep them so. 

4. Duplication of names. This con- 
dition arises because names are ob- 
tained from more than one source. 
Unless you have a master list, or some 
other system of control, duplications 
are bound to occur. Variations in 
spelling or incorrect reporting of given 
names or initials will cause duplica- 
tion. In the case of company names, 
inaccuracy is the most contributory 
cause of duplication; for instance, 
Jackson Engine Company and Jack- 
son Engineering Corporation. 

§. Spread of mailings. This means 
the distribution, to more than one 
person in an organization, of free cir- 
culating publications, house organs 
and advertising literature. Some of 
this distribution borders on the pro- 
miscuous, as mailings are made to all 
names of executive personnel that can 
be obtained from trade directories. 
Just what benefit this generous dis- 
tribution has for the publisher or ad- 
vertiser is debatable, but nowadays it 
is wasteful and such use of paper in 
time of war is questionable. 


Tell 'Em If You Don't Want It 


Most publishers and house organ 
editors want to be informed if you 
are receiving unwanted copies of their 
publication. You can help them by 
returning the publication to the post 
office marked “refused.” But better 
still, write and tell what names should 
be discontinued. 

Publications are not the only offend- 
ers of widespread distribution. Calen- 
dars get a good bouncing around. It 
would be nice if your calendar could 
be plastered all over a plant, but that 
just doesn’t happen. And when you 
consider how few executive offices dis- 
play wall calendars at all, one won- 
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ders why mail them to the man whose 
daily reminder is on his desk. 


Sales promotion matter is usually 
routed to interested personnel by the 
purchasing department. Right now a 
lot of paper and printing could be 
saved by trusting the good will and 
judgment of our harassed friends, the 
purchasing agents. 

Most list houses guarantee 90 per 
cent accuracy of their lists or better. 
Similar accuracy is within the reach 
of companies that have their own mail- 
img lists. 


Cleaning House 


If your list needs correcting and a 
thorough housecleaning, the first ques- 
tion is what to do. Your own sales 
force, of course, is your best bet for 
help in bringing the list up-to-date. 
Send each salesman his portion of the 
list run-off on 3x5 plain white cards. 
Ask him to indicate which companies 
are no longer in business or not likely 
to be a prospect for your goods or 
services by marking “N.G.” On those 
marked ‘“N.G.” destroy the plates, 
giving the metal to the scrap drive. 
If the salesman is in doubt as to 
whether the account is of value now, 
suggest a call be made looking for- 
ward to the day when some semblance 
of normalcy will again bless us. Those 
cards marked OK remain on the list 
and become an operable asset to future 
sales efforts. 

Should it be impracticable to use 
your salesmen to obtain this informa- 
tion, then put it up to Uncle Sam. 
The simplest means to achieve this end 
is the double postal card. On one card 
state your desire to keep your list ac- 
curate and solicit the assistance of the 
addressee. Plan the return card to 
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make it easy for the addressee to give 
the information you want. The return 
card should show the name as it now 
appears on your list and ask the re- 
cipient to OK or correct it, if he 
wishes to continue on the list. Space 
should also be provided to give him 
the opportunity to tell you if he is 
excess baggage and if his interest has 
waned to the vanishing point. 

A more effective means to get your 
list corrected is a letter with return 
card. This permits you to use your 
imagination and more effectively pre- 
sent your request. The return card 
can be designed to entice a reply. Or- 
ganizations that follow this procedure 
achieve a high rate of return. 


Another effective means of bringing 
your list up-to-date is the post office 
directory service. Uncle Sam will cor- 
rect your list for one cent per name 
with a minimum charge of twenty- 
five cents. With the present man- 
power shortage, it is suggested that 
you contact the postmasters to ascer- 
tain if they are in a position to render 
this service, inasmuch as directory 
service on first-class mail has been 
discontinued by some post offices. 

Once your list is up-to-date, Uncle 
Sam will help you maintain its accu- 
racy by use of Form 3547. This form 
functions in two ways: 

1. If for any reason mail is un- 
delivered, you will be informed by 
card Form 3547 stating reason for 
non-delivery or giving change of ad- 
dress if known. The legend required, 
placed in the lower left hand corner 
of the mailing piece, should read: 
“Postmaster: If undeliverable for any 
reason notify the sender, stating rea- 
son, on Form 3547, postage for which 
is guaranteed.” 


2. If in the case of removal of the 
addressee, you wish to obtain the new 
address and at the same time have the 
mail forwarded, then this legend should 
be used: “Postmaster: If addressee has 
moved, notify sender on Form 3547, 
postage for which is guaranteed. In 
case of removal to another post office, 
do not notify the addressee but hold 
the matter and state on Form 35547 
amount of forwarding postage re- 
quired, which sender will promptly 
furnish.” 

The post office will forward the 
mail without charge if the new ad- 
dress is in the same city, but if the 
addressee has moved to a different 
city, you are required to send back to 
the postmaster holding the mail for 
forwarding a 11/2 cent stamp with the 
3547 card. The Post Office Depart- 
ment charges two cents for each no- 
tification by Form 3547. 

If you use the second legend, un- 
deliverable mail will still be returned 
to you under your return postage 
guarantee bearing reason for non- 
delivery. 

Of course, “return postage guaran- 
teed” should be used on all second and 
third-class mail so that in the event 
of non-delivery the mail will be re- 
turned to you. By this means you 
will also obtain helpful information 
enabling you to correct your lists. 
Postal Service Helpful 

The postal service as a whole is 
prompt and effective. Sometimes the 
reasons for non-delivery are not too 
legibly or intelligently given, but, 
everything considered, these services 
are a definite contribution to effective 
list maintenance. 

To reduce waste circulation of sec- 
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Cover Picture Story 








‘maine up fresh angles on old subjects that will produce pictures like this 
month’s cover illustration is the ingenious work of ad man—and amateur 
photographer—R. E. McCarthy, president of the R. E. McCarthy agency, Tampa, 
Florida. “When Lumber is Honorably Discharged” is one example of a series 
of new picture perspectives which cameraman McCarthy has produced for adver- 
tising the timber story series of his client, the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 
readers of the lumber publications. 

That Mr. McCarthy finds new perspectives, there is no doubt. His pictures 
in the Brooks-Scanlon series will testify to his artistry with graphic illustrations 
that virtually talk timber. How Mr. McCarthy creates the unique story-quality 
impression that he achieves so well is told best in his own words in this month’s 
Letters to the Editor department. 

After reading it, we think you will agree that amateur McCarthy and his 
camera, as sidekicks, speak the same language. Coincidental with Mr. McCarthy's 
photographic tale of timber, the article, “Look to Lumber for New Material 
and Products in Tomorrow’s Markets” by Harry G. Uhl in this issue, outlines 
many interesting details of what’s being done and what can be expected in this 
primary industry. 
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REPLACES SALES TRUISMS 


Industrial Sales Research 


by HARRY D'ALMAINE 
ndustrial Sales Research 
New York. N. Y. 


wires research in 
7 sumer markets and 


problems is standard procedure. It 


respect to con- 
marketing 


two decades or 
why this 


has been for at least 
The chief reason 
aluable tool of management 


more. 
proves 
o successful to consumer goods man- 
ifacturers is simply that they 
interestedly 


ade- 
quately and 
And it pays off! 


support it. 


Consumer Aspects 


The reasons for this support are 


threefold: 

|. The generally greater percent- 
ge of the sales dollar risked in mer- 
handising programs. 

2. The greater separation that ex- 
ts in the distribution chain between 
the point of manufacture and the 
sale—therefore the 
f less sensitive appreciation of factors 


point of chance 
flecting sales. 

3. The greater size of their mar- 
xets, both in mass ( terri- 
wrially) and in number of units, thus 
atroducing many variables. 


coverage 


Capital goods manufacturers, on the 
ther hand, have shown a certain re- 
uctance to employ research methods 
lor analysis of distribution problems. 


industrial Aspects 


There are three principal reasons 
for this lack of support. They are: 

l. The product is technical and 
laving spent a lifetime developing it, 
they refuse to believe that an “‘out- 
ider’’ can learn enough about it in 
ifew days or a few weeks to permit 
tim +o understand it. 


2. They are in such direct touch 


with their customers that they feel 
they have that intimate “front line” 
contact that should supply all the an- 


‘wers. That’s why they are managers. 
3. Lack of a realistic view of the 
cost of sales research versus the pos- 


ible benefits in proportion to other 
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WITH SALES REALISM 


sales costs, such as advertising and 
sales promotion (conducted usually by 
an advertising manager with “outside”’ 
help from an agency), free engineer- 
ing service, missionary work or even 
the cost of one good average salesman. 


Industrial Analysis Justified 


However, that 
particular are so very often intangible 
is added reason why sales research em- 
ployed for their solution is capable of 
making as great contributions to over- 
all success as the efforts of the best 


sales problems in 


engineering research department. 

The 
products depends on a vastly greater 
number of variables than in the con- 
sumer field. That circumstance alone 
is ample justification for the analysis 
of sales operations by people of inde- 
pendent mind, broad technical training 
and actual sales experience on an ex- 


successful sale of technical 


A’ OFFICE SALESMEN 


ecutive level, whose job it is to de- 
termine all the facts possible, interpret 
them skilfully, and counsel wisely. 

As to whether it is best to operate 
your own sales research department or 
employ professional assistance poses 
many important considerations. 


I am in favor of both at the same 
time where possible, but a word of 
warning is needed. There is a great 
deal of current publicity being given 
to sales research. In consequence, 
while most manufacturers will do 
nothing about it, a few will climb on 
the bandwagon. If sales research is 
approached in that fashion, it will do 
the company no good. If it hires 
a man to work within the company, 
it will do him no good. Both will lose. 


Professional Service Best 


Most companies are not so staffed 
that they can use continuously the 


STANDARD SALES VS SALES PER MAN 


AND 


INDEX VALUES OF TERRITORY VS PERCENT ATTAINMENT 
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CASE NO. |: After developing the information on the true sales potentials of each of the 
company's territories, this graph was compiled in order to show a graphic comparison between 
the index value of each territory and the per cent of attainment salesmen were reaching. 
The graph clearly showed which territories were being extensively worked, and which were 
being high spotted. Thus the sales manager was able to reallocate his manpower to the best 
advantage so as to put more effort on the areas where the sales potentials were highest 
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output of a competent research man. 
The consequences are obvious. It is 
far better to use professional services 
in such cases. In reports to these and 
other questions, I recommend reading 
the American Management Associa- 
tion’s report on marketing research. 


Some Case Histories 


Perhaps one of the best means of 
illustrating the value of industrial 
sales research is to cite a few typical 
case histories from the files of my 
organization, giving some details of 
research technique usually glossed over 
in favor of generalities. 

CASE NO. 1. A manufacturer of 
steel storage shelving, lockers, boxes, 
and cabinets. 

Problem. Determine the relative 
business potential of 35 sales terri- 
tories. Determine proper staffing of 
district offices. Establish quotas for 
men and for offices. Set up standards 
of sales performance. 

Solution. Because of limited time 
in which to complete this analysis and 
still be able to set quotas for the com- 
ing year, the entire job was to be 
finished in three months. Obviously 
no extensive analysis in the field 
would be possible in that time. 

Also, reliance was not to be placed 
on estimates of the district offices as 
in the past, as the management felt 
that several offices were not producing 
as much as their territories warranted, 
even though the salesmen in them were 
individually producing as high as the 
best on the force. 

An independent unbiased analysis 
which all members of the sales depart- 
ment would be willing to accept was 
needed to accomplish the research aim. 

Considering these factors, it was 
felt that an intelligent analysis might 
be made based on sales figures that 
reflected the company’s experience to 
date, plus a wide interpretation of cen- 
sus statistics relating to manufac- 
turing. 


Census Figures Used 


An analysis of the company’s sales 
to 39 manufacturing industries, ac- 
counting for 55 per cent of its sales, 
was made. Not all industries have the 
same degree of need for steel storage 
equipment. It was necessary to estab- 
lish an “Index of Usage” that would 
show this. But another factor entered 
the picture because all industries are 
not of the same size. Size compari- 
sons of different industries are not easy 
to make as they involve choosing a 
yardstick by which their relative size 
may be measured. 

For certain reasons, which space 
does not permit detailing, the census 
figure for “Annual Value of Mate- 
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CASE NO. |: By analyzing the company's past sales to each of its 39 major markets and by 
dividing its total sales for a given industry by the census figures on “Annual Value of Materials 
Purchased," an Index to Usage was established. This provided a basis for determining the 
relative business potential to be assigned each of the company's 35 sales territories 


rials Purchased” as given for each of 
these 39 industries was chosen. The 
“Index of Usage” was figured by di- 
viding the company’s sales to a 
given industry by the “Annual Value 
of Materials Purchased” for that in- 
dustry. This size comparison is open 
to certain academic objections but it 
nevertheless yielded very practical 
and usable results. 


Next, an analysis of the business 
activity in 500 counties of the U. S. 
accounting for 85 per cent of our 
total manufacturing indicated wide 
variations in the “character” of that 
activity per county. 

The “missing link” that related the 
company’s actual sales experience to 
39 different kinds of business and the 
volume of business activity per county 
(from census data) was the horse- 
power-per-wage-earner for each of the 
39 industries it sold. This yielded a 
definite pattern and clearly distin- 
guished between sales to nondurable 
goods manufacturers, who used rela- 
tively little steel storage equipment 
and whose horsepower-per-wage-earner 
requirements were from .25 to 4.5, 
and the durable goods manufacturers 
whose use of steel storage equipment 
was about 12 times as great and whose 
power requirements ran from 1.5 to 
6.5 horsepower-per-wage-earner. 


At the end of the scale were the 
process industries whose use of stor- 
age equipment was about twice that 
of the nondurable group but whose 
use of power ran from five to 35 
horsepower-per-wage earner. 

Each of the 500 counties was also 
analyzed as to the horsepower-per- 
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wage-earner factor to indicate whether 
the general character of the business 
in the county was in the nondurable, 
durable or process industry classifica- 
tion. With that determined, the 
relative “Index of Usage” factor for 
steel storage equipment was read from 
a curve expressing the company’s ex- 
perience with the 39 industries previ- 
ously referred to. This furnished a 
weighting factor for the cold census 
figures that made them alive in terms 
of this manufacturer’s own intimate 
sales experience. 


Interpretation Tested 


Individual analysis of certain coun- 
ties was necessary, particularly in big 
steel centers and in the cotton belt 
in the South. Tests were devised where 
counties were similar in all other cen- 
sus data except the horsepower-per- 
wage-earner factor. These countits 
were analyzed by company to deter 
mine whether the results based on us 
of this factor were in line with actual 
sales experience. 

The tests proved satisfactorily 
the management that this method of 
interpreting census data yielded im 
formation in line with its experienct 
This method might not apply to any 
other manufacturer’s problem, but 
skilful research will always devise the 
best methods to use in any cas 

Results. The true sales potential 
value of each territory was established 
The percentage of potential that would 
support one salesman producing “av 
erage” sales was determined. from 
these figures the territories were ™ 
some Cases revised and in all cases th 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Kindle New Business 


By “Focussin e” Your Messages Through 
These 24 McGraw-Hill Publications 
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WHEN IT’S PRINTED — 
YOU'RE Half DONE 


By HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 


Advertising Manager, 
Selas Corporation of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| pag poker? Suppose you drew to 
a pair and picked up an ace-three 
full. Would you back it? You bet 


you would. 


And yet the average ad man han- 
dling news—figuratively speaking— 
seldom pushes out more than one 
measly white chip when he picks up 
a copy of Machine Design or Air 
Transport or Hardware Age, and finds 
in print that feature story he worked 
up with the company’s research di- 
rector two months ago. Indeed, he’s 
likely to ask his secretary to get an 
extra tear sheet for the scrapbook, to 
mark the circulation copy to the re- 
search director’s attention, and to con- 
fide smilingly to the boss, “We made 
it with that story on reconversion 
designs.” That’s all! And _ that’s 
betting one measly white chip on a 
full-house. 

Such a man has done 90 per cent 
of the labor, but collected only half 
the pay. He hasn’t learned one basic 
maxim of technical news handling— 
“When It’s Printed — You’re Half 
Done.” 

One disgustingly obvious thing to 
do after it’s printed is to watch the 
reaction to it. We hope you don’t 
do display advertising without ana- 
lyzing inquiries, or quizzing readers, 
or checking with salesmen and deal- 
ers. Why not the same with news? 


News Develops Markets 


In fact you can almost make an ex- 
act science of it—you can use tech- 
nical news to do market 
Media are channels of communication 
with measurable markets, and each 
editorial offering in any medium is 
a stimulus which brings a measurable 


research! 


meager or violent, incidental or sig- 
nificant) from the market addressed. 


So, write the same story for dif- 
ferent media, different markets, and 
observe any differences in reactions. 
Or reverse the plan. Write different 
stories for the same media, the same 
market, and keep your ears and eyes 
open. Keep notes on how easy or 
how hard it is to get “takes” with 
various themes in various media. 

That’s doing market research—us- 
ing mews as a means of market ex- 
ploration as well as a means of mar- 
ket education—using news to find out 
rather than to ¢ell. 

Let’s break the process down a lit- 
tle further. 

After you've admitted the possi- 
bility that news can be a stethoscope 
as well as a megaphone (after you’ve 
mentally retitled yourself “student” 
instead of “teacher”) your own prob- 
lems, your own ingenuities and your 
own resources will guide you to prac- 
tical methods. But just to prime the 
pump, here are a few tried-and-true 
approaches to the problem: 

A. TO SEEK OUT NEW MARKETS 


Report that unusual installation sold in 
Fort Wayne. Or report three equally odd 
jobs, and see which stirs up the greatest 
comment. Use the published engineering 
report to test your chances of converting 
the “unusual” use for your product into 
a “usual” one—into a live, continuing 
market 

Project—into the “could-be” depart- 
ment. Frankly we suspect that half the 
dream-products which illustrate the writ- 
ings of the Teagues, the Van Dorens and 
the Dreyfusses were rendered and printed, 
not so much to tell you what's coming, as 
to find out whether or not you'll buy. 
Project the use, the development, the 
technology, or the economics of your 
product. Talk “could-be”—and see wheth- 
er the shot takes 

Write theory—and let the readers un 
limber their ingenuity and application- 
engineering to put it to work. You'll hear 
from them all nght, if your theory is clear, 
sound and news. The “fundamental prin- 
ciple” often comes before the “use.” And 








you in applying your theories to his bus 
ness. Write theory alone next time and 
see what your market suggests from that 
point onward. 


B. TO EVALUATE SUSPECTED MARKETS 


At least one technique is almost stand: 
ard—the uniform announcement sy} 
mittal. And here's where the new 
equipment item shines. The new equip 
ment item can be sent to dozens of medi 
dozens of markets, and its uniformity i 
length, approach and illustration, when i 
appears in print in different media, can 
be almost perfect. 

An actual tally of response to a uni 
form submittal may be of interest. We a 
Selas have a new gadget for taking the 
moisture out of air lines. We call it a 
Liqui-jector. Six months ago we had an 
idea where our markets were, but we 
didn’t know which packed the biggest 
purses and the biggest interest for this 
particular product 

Accordingly, we announced the produd 
through a uniform new equipment item, 
adjusted to each medium only by re-doing 
the first and final paragraphs in terms of 
the moisture problems of the market im 
point. (Incidentally. this effort was the 
Case No. 2 analyzed for cost-versus-result 
in the third installment of this series, IM, 
June, 1945, pages 49 and 94.) 

Fifty uses in 48 media, involving # 
illustrations, netted 1,408 inquires. Here's 
the inquiry breakdown by character of 
audience: Chemical process industries (7 
publications): 99. Metal and machine 
dustries (9 publications): 95. General fac 
tory and business (15 publications): 608 
Oil and gas industries (5 publications) 
14. Instrument and product design (3 
publications): 35. Mineral industries (2 
publications): 4. Power, compression and 
ventilation (4 publications): 44. Finish 
ing and painting (2 publications): 7 
Other publications: 4. Untraceable to 
specific publications: 498 










The significant revelations to us were 
the insignificant responses from the oil 
and gas industries, the mineral industries, §“ 
and the finishing and painting industnes foi ser 

-all of which we had earlier figured for 
principal markets. A surprise was the 
larger-than-anticipated response from the 
machinery boys. Otherwise, we were right 
in the first place—and glad to have cor 
roboration. 

As media research, rather than market 
research, the following breakdown Wa Bbon 
helpful in charting promotional plans 
New equipment papers (14 publications) 
575. General business papers (5 publica 
tions): 81. Semi-general papers (5 pu? 
lications): 78. Vertical papers (24 pub 
lications): 176. Untraceable: 498 

Conclusions which cannot be recordec 
here, but were the most helpful o! @, Bwip, 
were based upon high records anc low 
records for particular media and particula! 
reader groups. AE 


C. TO COMPARE SALES APPROACHES 


ilar 














By reversing the principle of 


response (delayed or immediate, remember, the reader is a better man than (Continued on page 173) 


Part Five of An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer 
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istries, #Nl0 the furnaces, putting four of the boilers out 
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ed for 
os The bricks in the boilers averaged in tempera 
ight @ ze from 2,800 to 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit when 
e cor ae 1 sea water hit them. Despite this, the Typical view inside boiler furnace of EC-2 Cargo Vessel or 
mick remained practically intact, and all that “Liberty Ship” showing refractory walls. 


irket Bi was necessary to do was to drain the water 


was Bi. _ 
in m the boiler furnaces, clean them, and twc SO te: 
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he boiler rooms of the thousands of mighty plished. They read BRICK & 
tips of our Navy and Merchant Marine, SLAY RECORD. 








BRICK & CLAY RECORD 562.2 ir busen street, Chicago, 5 
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By MARVIN BOWER 


Partner, McKinsey & Co. 
Management Consultants 
New York 


PART TWO 


What It Takes for the Job 


If the sales philosophy of manage- 
ment is to be built into a business, if 
costs are to be cut and volume built, 
marketing management and top man- 
facts—among 


agement must have 
others, these facts: 
1. Buying reasons: 


tomers buy the products? 


Spearhead Postwar Policies 


Why do cus- 
Why from 


one company rather than another? 


Sales Philosophy of Management Must 


2. Product performance: How can 
products be improved to do a better 
job for the customer? What advan- 
tages and disadvantages do the com- 
pany’s products have in relation to 
those of competitors? 

3. Customers and prospects: Which 
companies? Where located? Buying 
habits of various types? Potential 
purchases by each? 

This information comes from out- 
side the company—from customers. 
It is field information, the type of in- 
formation that for consumer goods 
marketing would be obtained by the 
market research department. 

In addition to gathering informa- 
tion from customers in the field, there 
is need for analyzing sales data for 


methods. 
deals with 


the market 
nourished; 
recognized. 


(Co 





INDUSTRIAI 
1945, page 37, G. D. Crain, Jr., it 
publisher, has this to say: 








guidance on marketing policies and 


Thus, “market research’ 
outside information whil 


“sales analysis” is concerned with im 
side, or company, data. 
sumer goods field, sales analysis also is 
usually handled by the market re- 
search department. 


Market Research Neglected 
in Industrial Field 


But in most industrial corporation: 


In the con 


research activity is under- 
in many it is wholly up- 
Writing editorially in 
MARKETING, for April 


ntinued on page 94) 











RESPONSIBILITY CHART 











DIRECTOR UF 
MARKETING 
(SALES MANAGER) 


Industrial 





+ 
DIRECTOR OF 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


(The new job for the 
Imiustrial Advert is ing 
Exec ut ive ) 


¥ 














Suggested realignment 
of responsibilities of the 


Advertising Executive 





‘ 


+ ¥ 


t 








CUSTOMER RESEARCH 


SALES ANALYSIS ADVERTISING 





SALES PROMOTION 





Analyzing customer 
needs and requirements 


2. appraising product 
performance 


3. Determining product 
characteristics and Duying 
reasons 


4. Locating prospective 
sustomers, including the 
assembdly and analysis of data 
on customers and prospective 
customers 


5. aiding in strategy 
eaching customers 





7. assisting in esti- 
mating purchases by custon- 
ers and prospective custon- 
ers in connection with seles 
forecasts 








i. Determining market- i. Programming anc 
ing data needed by sales and budget preparation 
other executives - and advis- 
ing on the form of presente- 2. Development of 
tion copy appeals 


3. Media selection 


2. amalyzing date re- 
result f and scheduling 


flectin esults of sales 
activities 
4. Checking reader- 


3. AMalyzing lost cus- ship and effectiveness 


tomers and lost dusiness of advertising 
4. Making recommenda- 5. Handling relations 
tions to Director ef Market- with advertising agency 


ing and other executives on 
ales policies and methods 


















ie Preparing catalogs 
and directing the presenta- 
tion of tochnical operating 
and performance data 


2. Supervising direct 
mail campaigns 

3. Developing selling 
aids for salesmen 

4. Developing display 

5. Supervising the 
preparation and pudlice 
of technical articles 

6. Supervising put 


ity program on products 
services 














To increase sales and cut costs, more customer facts have to be collected. It is logical that the adver 
lising executive should supervise this research function. This added responsibility merits a change 
in title to director of market development. This chart shows the four main groups of duties which the 


advertising executive would supervise in this new setup. He would report to the marketing directo 
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HERE ARE FOUR FACTS ABOUT WORLD-WIDE MINING WHICH MEAN ASSURED BUSINESS FOR 
YEARS TO COME FOR MANUFACTURERS OF ITS THOUSAND AND ONE ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS. 


® Heavy demands for metals are sure — For rehabili- @ Foreign mines must be rehabilitated. Great quantities 

tation of war-devastated cities, and to satisfy pent-up | of American machines and supplies will be needed to re- 

demands for hundreds of products long denied by war. sume operations in war-ruined mines, mills and smelters. 

@ Mining equipment is worn out. A high percentage @ Mining has the money to finance these purchases. 

has all but broken down under war-time pressure for pro- Most mining companies throughout the world are in 
§ duction, and must be replaced. stronger financial position than before the war. 


These being facts, you should tell about your products in 
the one mining publication that reaches. every important 
mining man in every important mining locality in the world. 


E & M J holds first position in circulation, both domestic and foreign, intensity of read- 
ership, coverage of all buying influences, and advertising preference. 


Mining is an important world market which merits your close study. Let our Market 
Research Department give you facts. 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 
330 WEST 42ND STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Prewor photo courtesy 
Genero! Electric Compony 


AIR CONDITIONING has made tremendous strides 
in the war period, even with manufacturers in the industry going 
“all out” on materiel for the armed forces. But with final Victory, 
the air conditioning industry will really come into its own... 
will face a market little short of phenomenal. 


THERE will be air conditioning for stores and homes. . . central- 
station plants for office buildings, hospitals, apartments. . . 
installations in factories for industrial uses and to increase the 
comfort, morale and efficiency of workers . . . air conditioning 
for trains, theatres, etc., ... packaged air conditioning in the 
form of coolers for offices and rooms of homes... and thou- 
sands of other uses for air conditioning that Americans will 
demand in their postwar daily living. 


Here is a market that, from the standpoint of manfacturers, 
will dollar volume a solid eight figures annually... a great 
market for your products that can be sold through telling your 
story in Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. In no other 
way can the key men in every branch of the air conditioning 
and refrigeration industry—the men who build, sell and install 
equipment —be reached and influenced so effectively as by 
the use of space in this “weekly newspaper of the industry.” 








BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 5239 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 
Testing Direct Mail 


sults we find that in our case, for the 
present, we get better results when we 
do not address envelopes to industrial 
presidents. The result of the tests 
merely indicate the need for more tests. 
Maybe we went after too high an ex- 
ecutive; maybe envelopes addressed to 
general managers would bring better 
results. Here again it will help the 
advertiser to have the experiences of 
others to help guide his decisions. 

Direct mail testing is serious busi- 
ness whether you are seeking more or- 
ders or better impressions by mail. It 
is a study that requires patience and 
perseverance, but it pays rich divi- 
dends. The time to become serious 
about direct mail testing is mow. A 
quick review of these points will help 
to get you started. 





















1. Get all authentic direct mail 
tests that you can. 


2. Test under the 12 components 
of a direct mail campaign. 
3. Set up these rules for direct mail 
testing: 
a. Test one factor at a time 
b. Use 2,000 pieces or more to 
get fair test results 
c. Send the test piece to ever 
other name on the list 
d. Mail all pieces to be tested 
on the same day. 


A final thought: Never stop testing 
—it will continue to pay dividends. 


Franklin Expands; 
Adds Newton 


Ben D. Newton, formerly packaging 
engineer with the Container Corporatio 
of America, New 
York, has been ap’ 
pointed to the new 
ly-created position 
of assistant _ sales 
manager of Frank 
lin Transformer 
Mfg. Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

The appointment 
of Mr. Newton is a 
part of the expan 
sion program in 
which Franklin is 
engaged in order 
to facilitate its re- 
conversion f rom Ben D. Newton 
the manufacture of military and nav 
electrical equipment to the production 
precision testing equipment, freezi 
cold storage equipment and ¢ 
equipment and appliances for homes a 
service stations 

In° his new capacity, Mr. Newton ¥ 
work as assistant to J. C. Hammond, LE, 
company’s vice-president in char 
sales. 
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Hy we use aso 


To 
Stvtinand Ct Work 


Freeman 
cum wd General Manager 
B. F. Sturtevant Company. 


"We know that lowered costs, faster production 
and reduced maintenance will occupy the spot- 
light when intense competition for markets 
returns. And we also know that Sturtevant air 
conditioning and engineered systems will have 
an important part in the attainment of these 
benefits. It was demonstrated to us seven years 
ago that Newsweek attracts sizable numbers of 
the people who will direct industrial production 
after the war." 


LEADERSHIP=READERSHIP... 
RS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 48] 


Lumber Market 


other large wood-consuming industrie 
Future Outlook Good for Lumber 


This means much, not only to th 
tumber business, but to the entire jn. 
dustrial field—the field which will bk 
expected to be in the lead in reaching 
the goal of “full employment.” As 
an example, scarcely any industry will 
fail to feel the benefits of an active 
construction market. Call the rok 
of materials in building construction 
Wood, of course, and glass, cement 
plumbing, wiring and electrical fix. 
tures, paint, heavy machinery, tool 
equipment—in fact, industrial appli 
ances of all kinds, and office furniture 
business machines and household fur 
nishings too. 

All of these industries—and other 
not mentioned—add up to an impres 
sive whole. These industries are di 
rectly concerned with the postwar 
status of lumber, which may be r- 
garded as the key to postwar market- 
ing of an almost endless variety of 
new and improved products. 


Resource Balance Near 


The industry is emerging from the 
era of liquidation of virgin timber 
a more stable era of harvest based on 
growth. Already, some of our olde: 
forest regions are in this era. Others 
are approaching it. Control of forest 
fires, in the opinion of competent for- 
esters, will increase growth in the 
southern pine region from 50 to 10 
per cent. The steady advance of sci- 
entific forest management in all forest 
regions is bearing fruit today, and 
promises more for the future. 

According to United States Forest 
Service statistics there are now 63! 


Hub of home building and remodeling in San Fernando, Calif., million acres of forest land of which 
this attractive store of the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 462 million are commercia! forest land 


~ = B pee onnte by stocking everything from fuses to capable of pe eae Tee ot 
mercial quantity and quality. Th 
total timber stand of saw log size * 
about 1,600 billion feet, about a 4- 
year supply. 

While the rate of drain has e 
ceeded the rate of growth, many fac 
tors indicate a balance in the nea 

future. Industry and government 
alike are concentrating on reforesta 
tion, forest management and protec 
tion of forests from fire and insects. 


> an - = | , 

DERS The extent of our timber resource 

45,832 EXTRA REA . is usually underestimated. About one 

pies of ; third of the entire area of the Unite 

Y NEw” States is forested. This is about om 

ee and a half times as much area 4s! 
——— devoted to food and textile cro 
—— nearly five acres of forest land to 


and 

2 391° dealers read 
then route their 
BUILDING SUPPL 
»key emer oyees 
extra reacers per 
he OS" 37 
war stTaTUMEnt - 


man, woman and child. 
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(Coaches (More 


IN THE WORLD-WIDE 


Ort Producing lndustrg 





*THE OIL WEEKLY is the one paper 
edited and published exclusively for the 
specialized world-wide oil producing indus- 
try. Every line of editorial content, every 
gineering feature, every news item is 
written for—and judged to be of interest 
and value to—men directly and exclusively 
¢ngaged in the drilling-producing-pipeline 
business. 

With a specialized editorial content 
geared to their special needs, and with a 
quarter-century record of accuracy and high 
editorial performance, it is only natural that 


‘JMore men directly and exclusively 


‘ngaged in oil producing opera- 
tions are paid subscribers to THE 
OIL WEEKLY than to any other 


3 29 File ws 8 > 
READERS OF 
THE OIL 
WEEKLY... 





WHY YOUR ADVERTISING IN THE OIL WEEKLY 





Kéy Wer 


oil publication. Your advertising in THE 
OIL WEEKLY has a provable coverage of 
men with buying and specifying authority 
in companies accounting for over 89 per 
cent of all drilling-producing-pipeline op- 
erations and expenditures. 

Ask any representative of THE OIL 
WEEKLY for complete data on its excep- 
tional market coverage and for information 
regarding the buying and specifying per- 
sonnel in the oil producing industry, or for 
information as to what men in this special- 
ized industry say they want in advertising 


copy. 


AND YOU 
SELL THE OIL 
PRODUCING 

INDUSTRY 
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By JACK SMALLEY 
Smalley Lev ++ & Sm +h 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


M ANY of the wartime techniques 
which have brought about re- 
improvement in_ relations 


and employes, 


markable 
between 
will doubtless carry over into peace- 
time. Before the 
concluded, ideas and plans for im- 


management 


Japanese war is 
proving this relationship, which is so 
important to production, will be put 
to repeated use. One of these is the 
Family Day Program. 

On Family Day, management’s and 


employes’ friends and families visit 


the plant, see the current products 
and postwar plans, and enjoy enter 
ment. Regarded as an excellent ex- 
ample of this type of industrial re- 
lation, was the Family Day of Men 
asco Mfg. Company, Burbank, Calif., 
makers of machine tools and aviation 


power units. 


Tracing the development of this 
program, it should be noted that the 
first requirement is a close understand- 
ing with the employes, for without 
their 


enthusiastic support no enter- 


prise ol this nature can succeed. 





Menasco's prewar achievements in the field 
of aviation power units were dramatically 
displayed in a special tent erected to house 
exhibits reviewing the company's past, pres- 
ent and future, including products planned 
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“Family Day” Strengthens Link 
Between Management and Workers 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


Where the company has a labor-man- 
agement committee, a suitable setup 
is already available, but Menasco did 
not have a labor-management com- 
mittee. 

Accordingly, when John C. Lee 
became president of the company last 
year and appointed Ralph B. Smith 
industrial relations, the 
first concern in working out a closer 
understanding with the employes was 
the formation of some type of com- 
mittee to work on in-plant activities. 

The final 


known as the 


director of 


outcome was what is 


Menasco Committee, 





An important part of the Menasco Family 
Day program was the presentation of "Miss 
Menasco" and her court, elected from the 
ranks of women employes. Two home talent 
shows were greatly enjoyed by the audience 


composed of 15 people, with an ex- 
ecutive committee 
chairman, a woman, an employe with 
labor union afhliations, a member of 
management, and the advertising and 
public relations manager, H. C. 
Montee. As each event was planned, 


suitable committees were formed. 


consisting of a 


When Menasco carried out a suc- 
cessful drive to obtain an Army Air 
Forces Quality A-Rating for efficiency 
of production, there were display com- 
mittees, prize award committees, etc. 
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This two-color folder, printed in Kardex style 
was handed to each Family Day guest as he 
presented his ticket. It illustrated the com- 
pany's outstanding products, pictured sev: 
eral in-plant scenes and activities of the 
Menasco Committee, and a plant map 








Merchandise was offered for the bes 
ideas on winning a Quality A-Rating 
When the company produced its 7 
000th landing gear strut, the commit 


arrangements and cor 


tee handled 
ducted a very interesting program 
cooperation with the Army Air Forces 

A desire to have a Family Day had 
been voiced frequently by the com 
mittee and an appropriation was mat 
by the management. 

A number of meetings were helt 
in which all members of the Menas 
Committee presented their ideas an 
opinions on the elements whi 
should go into such an event. A dit 
was set and a production chart draws 
up showing the time which would ™ 
required to build displays, decoril 
the plant and stage, print admissie 
tickets, rehearse the employes w4 , 
were to take part in the stage entt 
tainment, and print a booklet. 1 
“flow chart” was carefully adhered ! 
and brought the program forws! 
strictly according to plan and met ® 
deadlines. It was found that ® 
employes had many ideas which we 
valuable to the success of the aff 

One of the 15 candidates was § 
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et Your Free Copy 
of this Booklet. . . 


Contains sketches of advertisements 





that have pulled exceptionally well in 











NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


THE PROVEN METHOD OF REACHING siictiaiciiuiian 
ALL THE INDUSTRIAL MARKETS reer auto gone 





@ Nearly 100 advertisements that have gation. Please write on your company 
produced returns consistently are pre- letterhead or telephone the nearest 
sented in rough outline form in this FREE office. e 
| booklet. Arranged in sixteen groups 
. ‘he according to their characteristics, these REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, which serves 
a advertisements have appeared in NEW the Latin-American market, offers the 
same consistent inquiry production as 


ne EQUIPMENT DIGEST over a period of 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. These in- 
time. They offer an enlightening study 


! quiries form a practical basis for sales 
4 ae in the use of advertising in the equip- and for the exploration of markets. A 
gram | ment type publications. booklet on this publication is available. 
Se This booklet is available without obli- Ask for it. 


















one ee” 


NewEou" 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 





PRINTED IN TWO EDITIONS: 
PORTUGUESE for Brazil; 
SPANISH for the other 


Latin American countries. 












me PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Sales Promotion Ideas. . 





lected as “Miss Menasco,” costumes 
were obtained for her and her court, 
home talent was rehearsed and two 
excellent shows were put on during 
the day. 

A large tent was erected and dis- 
plays prepared showing Menasco’s pre 
war history in the aviation engine 
field. Prior to the war, Menasco’s avia- 
tion engine pow ered most of the closed 
course racing planes, won five out of 
the six Greve Trophy Races and even 














weil 


Each year “Financial World" conducts a 
competition to determine the best annual 
reports produced by U. S. companies. Over 
2,500 reports were submitted this year and 
of these 372 reports have been rated as 
“modern” and will receive the “Highest 
Merit Award” citation; 457 annual reports 
are classified as “improved" and will be 
awarded ‘Honorable Mention" certificates. 
Weston Smith, business editor of “Financial 
World” announced that the annual reports 
of over 100 corporations made enough im- 
provement in the past year to achieve a 
top rating. This survey seems to indicate 
that despite glossing over by many an ad 
manager, corporation reporting, often 
dubbed the most neglected field of public 
relations, is progressing slowly but steadily 





won the Thompson Trophy 
other engines of unlimited horsepower. 


against 


This made a good story and a fine 
display, along with the engines. In 
addition to displays showing facts 
about the Menasco employes, the vari- 
ous services them, a 
safety display, War Bond and blood 


bank displays, there were large and 


rendered to 


visualizations of the war- 
hydraulic land- 
Thunderbolts, 


Going 


dramatic 
time production of 
ing gear struts for 
Mustangs and Lightnings. 
from. this point into the future, Men- 
asco’s part in postwar manufacturing 
was indicated with a display of the 
Menasco Diesel engine and other prod- 
ucts now on the planning boards. 
Tickets were distributed and as the 
guests entered, their ticket stubs were 
detached and each was handed a two- 
color folder, printed in Kardex style, 
showing the racing engine, the Diesel 
engine, map of the plant, scenes within 
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To advertise its war-expanded facilities to potential peacetime markets, York Safe & Loci 
Company recently issued this 48-page catalog detailing the extent of the engineering, pro 
duction and planning resources which would be available to customers at the war's end 


the plant, and scenes of Menasco 
Committee activities. Following a 
tour of the plant and the exhibit tents, 
the guests were given refreshments at 
the cafeteria, witnessed a well-directed 
and well-organized program of home- 
town talent on the stage, inspected a 
P-51 Mustang and departed, well 
pleased with the day. 


York Safe and Lock Company 
Promotes Industrial Facilities 


@ Several months ago the York Safe 
and Lock Company, York, Pa., an- 
ticipating the curtailment of vast 
production of war material, created a 
plan to promote its industrial facilities. 

It began looking around for post- 
war markets for the services it now 
has to offer as a result of wartime ex- 
pansion. This company was one of 





Answering who, what, when and where, is the method used by W. C. Dillon & Co., Chicegamm 
in this promotional piece to sell Dynamometers. Telling who makes it, telling what 't i 
including a dictionary definition plus a more clearly defined description in easy-to-understand 
terms—and telling of its place in every industry where speed counts, is the interest 
copy theme. This treatment plus graphic illustrations of dynamometers in action in industry, 
catalog type spread with prices of nine different models, “how to do it" descriptions w! 
graphic examples, an explanation of what exacting manufacture means to the customer, 
offer of free consultation service, and testimonials from satisfied users all contribut 
good example of a promotional manual that should stimulate a substantial sales response 
rill Symonds, Chicago, the company's advertising agency, states that this booklet is probat 
the first complete presentation in a manual form of the story of the traction dynamome 
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the first in the nation to start manv- 
facturing war materials. Its plan 
facilities were expanded tremendous) 
Its personnel increased a hundred per 
cent. 

An industrial equipment sales d 
vision was organized to contact vari- 
ous types of industries, particular! 
the process industries, for the purpos 
of engineering and manufacturing 
equipment of a special nature to meet 
individual demands of other manu 
facturers. 

To assist in the promotion of th 
use of these facilities, the Kuester Ad- 
vertising Agency prepared a 48-page 
industrial catalog which illustrates th 
shop and equipment which will & 
made available when war orders ceas 
In describing the catalog, Fred J. 
Stauffer, the agency’s service director 
says: “This catalog frankly states 


has a place iw every industry 
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N idea is like a pebble dropped into still water, 
spreading in ever-widening circles. Symbolically, 
that is the story of the new DisTripuTION AGE. 

As shown in the chronology to the left, DistR1iBUTION 
ACE is not a new magazine, not another venture of 
adventurers, but the evolution of 44 consecutive years 
of publishing a distinguished business paper. In that 
period five names have been used to broaden its edi- 
torial scope and more clearly define its purpose .. . 
keynoting in advance for businessmen and industry 
the era to come. 

Considering distribution the major problem of 
modern business, DistriIBUTION ACE urges the simpli- 
fication and standardization of methods and practices 
for more efficient and economical distribution. Again 
the symbol of spreading ripples is reflected in the new 
basic concept by DistripuTion ACE .. . that distribu- 
tion begins with the origin of raw materials and ends 
only when a finished product has reached its ultimate 
user or consumer. 

The tidal wave of distribution is descending on the 
shoreline of modern business. Its effects can be con- 
trolled and its power profitably employed to provide, 
through resultant savings, more things for more 
people. 

Advertisers and their advertising agencies con- 
cerned with any of the integrated phases of distribu- 
tion will want to investigate the powerful potential 
offered by DistrisuTion Ace, the magazine that in- 


tegrates all phases of distribution. 
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Excerpts from 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
AND POLICY 




























In adopting the name DISTRIBUTION 
AGE, we, who are associated with it, 
have a threefold purpose: first, to 
designate more clearly the kind of 
paper it is; secondly, to make it, liter- 
ally, “the magazine that integrates all, 
phases of distribution”, and thirdly, by 
so doing, to help make possible more 
things for more people through more 
efficient and economical distribution. 


We propose to make DISTRIBUTION 
AGE a clearing house of information 
for executives who are responsible for 
policies that affect the movement of 
commodities in commerce. We shall 
not confine ourselves to any one in- 
dustry or type of business. Every busi- 
ness is engaged in and affected by 
distribution. 


We shall search out new ways and 
means of fostering ideas that will help 
make distribution not only more ef- 
ficient and. economical, but, also, if 
possible, more remunerative for all 
branches of commerce and industry. 


All firms, industrial and mercantile, 
are shippers as well as receivers; all 
use transportation; all are confronted 
with handling and packing problems; 
all are concerned, to some extent, with 
the proper storage of raw materials or 
finished products; all have to deal 
with vexing financial and marketing 
questions. 


We believe it is not only possible 
but necessary to make distribution 
more efficient and economical. 











A copy of our eight page folder 
presenting the basic concept of in- 
tegrated distribution will be mailed 
when requests are received on your 
business stationery. 









Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





‘Can You Utilize These Facilities In 
Your Postwar Production?’ It illus- 
trates and describes the engineering 
department, department, 
various products which have been pro 
duced during the war period, a com- 
plete list of the tools and equipment 
of the York Safe and Lock Company’s 
three plants and illustrations. 


planning 


“The catalog is being distributed by 
mail, as well as direct personal contact 


to manufacturers throughout the 


United States, Canada, Central and 
South America. The information it 
contains is of interest to produc 


tion men who know their require 


ments. 


sal he book was produced by letter 


press printing, with plastic binding 
and 120 ply lacquered cover. Paper 
stock used was 80 pound coated 


Bristol White.” 


Nelson Forms Distributors’ 
Advisory Council 


@ Through the formation of a dis 
committee, The 
Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, 


tributors’ advisory 
Ill., manufacturer of heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, has taken a step 
to solidify its relations with its dis- 
tributors and greatly facilitate its sell- 
ing function by cutting to the bone 
because of mis- 
interpretation of company policy or 
lack of help with a current problem. 


any sales effort lost 


The new advisory committee, which 
represents 94 distributors in 125 cities 
employing 581 salesmen, held its first 
in Moline. After the 
company’s 


meeting rec ently 


committee inspected the 





———— 


A 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation recently 
developed a new method of drying hay 
through the use of a fan blower powered by 
a single-phase motor mounted on a portable 
carriage, being inspected here by P. T. 
Montfort, research associate, Texas A&M 
College. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
application of electricity to operate hay 
driers is comparatively new to farmers, a free 
bulletin on the construction and operation 
of the hay drier offered by Westinghouse 
brought a total of 20,000 requests from 
farmers and farm organizations all over the 
country. Through the bulletin, the company 
has opened up a new farm market which 
promises to be a large consumer of motors 


products and plant facilities, a group 
of Nelson officials headed by R. W. 
Nelson, vice-president, and Charles S. 
Stock, general sales manager, presented 
the company’s postwar distribution 
plans. Sales potentials, quotas, adver- 
tising, prospect control methods and 
new products were discussed. Other 
matters of policy, such as stocking. 
and billing were 


pricing, discounts 


also considered. 

Additional meetings with the ad- 
visory committee will be held period- 
ically. Proceedings of all such con- 
ferences will be sent all distributors. 





’ 


of Products and = 


Cagineering Literature 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS MILWAUKEE: WISCONSIN 
_s 


1608 AAL1S-CHAL ERS PRODUCTS — VITAL TO CUR VICTORY PROGRAM 





AAs sa 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company recently released a comprehensive directory of products and 
engineering literature describing the lines of equipment it furnishes to nearly every industry. 
Tho major portion of the directory is devoted to a listing of more than 1,600 product types. 
New products added since the previous directory are indicated by a star for easy identifica- 
tion. Engineering literature is arranged according to product discussed, with new bulletins 
also starred. In most cases, the literature contains operating data, charts, formulas, and techni- 
cal information of value to the man who specifies and buys equipment, and is written by 
engineers who are authorities in their fields. On an inside spread, a flow chart (illustrated) 
headed, "!,600 A-C Products Vital to Our Victory Program,” lists each product in its proper 
category and shows its end use. The 34-page booklet is printed in 2 colors on coated stock 
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"Shorts" Gets Valuable 
Publicity for GM 


@ A unique promotion device whic! 
General Motors Corporation has been 
employing for the past ten years, em 
braces an idea which can be used by 
companies looking for practical and 
inexpensive ways of supplementing 
their technical news programs. 
GM “Shorts” is printed in tablet 
form on newsprint in 3x9-inch siz 
with pages stapled together and per- 
forated at the top for easy use. Each 
page contains six or seven short items 
which are suitable for use as “filler 
material by the several hundred news 
papers, business and trade magazine 
to which “Shorts” is sent. 
Each item concerns some 
worthy event, development, or achieve 
ment at GM, or an interesting state 
ment by one of its officials, etc., non 
exceeding 12 lines, and all written 
straight, reportage style. The item 
are gleaned from the company’s 
















news 







vertising, sales promotion and & 
search departments, and _ its hous 
organs. Publications may, of cours 


use the briefs free and without credil 

Response has always been excellent 
excerpts from “Short” appear ™ 
periodicals throughout the count! 
and the company frequently receive 
requests for more of the same. 

Although intended originally 4s ' 
service to newspapers, “Shorts” |; 0* 
sent out quarterly to a broad ist & 
business and trade magazines in dé 
tion to newspapers. 
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if you are interested in selling COAL producers 


HERE ARE 7 OF THE REASONS WHY 


Mechanization reaches and influences the 
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men responsible for 95 percent of coal’s 
S purchases—$400,000,000 in 1944—and 


has done so since its introduction in 1937. 


Its circulation is based not only upon in- 
dividual recipient, but also upon cover- 
=e 6 : . , 
age of all major coal properties—some 


1800 in all. 


oO Circulation is concentrated at properties 
+ having the money—as well as the desire 
he to spend. This includes 318 mines 
whose average gross 1943 sales neigh- 
bored $2,500,000 each—537 averaging 
$825,000 each—and 465 averaging 


$378.000 each. 


61 percent of Mechanization’s circula- 

tion is directed to the executives operating 
s : : ‘i 

the above properties—Presidents, Vice 


Presidents, General Managers, General 


I f niterested In Coal s executives— 1 


0 st sell kev officials—tuse Mechaniza- 


NASHINGTON e@ NEW YORK 
*ITTSBURGH e CHICAGO 
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MECHANIZATION CAN BE OF HELP! 


Superintendents, Superintendents, Pur- 


chasing Agents and Engineers. 


Exclusive circulation is important — an 
unreceived magazine is one unread. 
Vechanization’s “exclusives” cover 724 
Presidents, Vice Presidents and General 
Managers—371 Superintendents and As- 
sistants—and 2,030 Engineers. The to-— 
tal of 3,125 exclusive key personnel is, 


in itself, worth serious consideration. 


Its organization is “of” the industry it 


yp serves—men who know coal mining from 
e 


( 


“practical” experience-—-men who apply 


that experience to their stories. 


Considerable monies are expendea annv- 
ally for checks against reader reception 
to steer us in our policies—and assure 


vou top advertising value. 





MECHANIZATION, INC. 


The Magazine of Modern Coal 
Munsey Blidg., Washington 4 


Ihe MAGAZINE o/ MODERN COAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 


Dravo Book 


of vessels that comprised the com- 
pany’s wartime output. 

Section 2, “Expansion for Victory,” 
was a three-page description of what 
had to be done in the way of erecting 
physical facilities to take care of build- 
ing the ships at the speed required by 
schedule, processing or storing of 
equipment that was to go into them 
and the housing of the additional 
Dravo personnel. 

Section 3 was 


Takes 


headed, “It 


POCKET SIZE 


NDENSED READING 


JNTROLLED CIRCULATION 


OMPLETE UNIT COVERAGE 


“Important to Readers 


Hands To Build Ships.” Here we 
began to talk about the influx of 
additional personnel required for the 
extensive shipbuilding program. This 
section dealt with the growth of those 
departments that were concerned with 
handling the growing numbers of em- 
ployes—the personnel department, the 
in-plant feeding department, indus- 
trial medicine, plant protection, fire, 
safety, job training, rationing, share- 
the-ride, and industrial relations func- 
tions such as the relaxation program, 
bond rallies, and the operation of the 
suggestion system. 


PLANNED PENETRATION 


PARALLEL COVERAGE 


AD-VISIBILITY 


and Those u hua, Sell to the Textile Industry. 


TEXTILE AGE 


a new catalog is sent out to dealers. 
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Section 4 moved a little close: to 
the boatyards. It was titled, “They 
Also Serve,” and it dealt with depart. 
ments that handled the yard’s work 
but still didn’t touch the ships: de- 
partments like the mail room, the tele- 
phone switchboard, tool service, labor 
and general cleaning. 











Yards and Boats Recognized 






At this point there was a break in 
continuity with the next section talk. 
ing about the kind of ships we had 
been building. This section, titled, 
“The Beachwallopers,” discussed the 
reasons for LSTs, LSMs, and other 
ships built by Dravo and also pictures 
many of them in action. 

The title of the sixth section, “Big 
Days at Dravo,” spoke for itself. Thi 
was a collection of photographs of 
important launchings, visits by prom 



















inent officials, Army and Navy “E 
awards and finally a dramatically 






stepped-up production program that 
was undertaken and accomplished just 
before the invasion of Normandy. 

The last big section of the book 
headed, “How Ships Are Built,” got 
right down into each department ac- 
tively working on the actual ships, 
describing its function and _ giving 
some idea of its size. At the conclv- 
sion of this section was a chart 
showing a total of Dravo’s wartim 
activities to date and on the last page 
of the book the names or identifying 
numbers of every ship turned out 
either at Neville Island or Dravo Cor 
poration’s Wilmington yards. 

The existence of Dravo’s Wilming- 
ton yard imposed a real problem. Th 
idea had been originally conceived for 
the inland yard at Neville Island. Ot- 
ficials of the Wilmington Yard who 
were permitted to preview the book 
claimed that it would accomplish 3 
useful purpose if distributed ther 
That meant that every page had to & 
combed over so that there would & 
a fair distribution of pictures and rel: 
erences between the two yards. 
few pages in the back were used ! 
describe functions of Dravo Corp. 
ration other than shipbuilding 


Goodwill Proven Worth 
of "Memory Book" 


Let it not be supposed that this i 
was greeted with unbounded enthus 
asm at every turn as it bounced aloni 
toward completion. We had our sh# 
of skeptics who predicted distastet 
scenes at the point of distributie 
The writer experienced gloomy fot 
bodings not unlike those that hat 
around the foot of your bed the nig 
a new campaign goes in the mail 
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Well, one sure way to find out abv 
the catalog is to take it to the dealq 








©. 8. Fery 
West Mei 
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Bi-Lingual Magazine 


yictures / 


, - “South of the Border” lies a You can reach all the buyers of this 
meee vast potential market for millions 


orom CLC COLL LE A ee Te a 
mam producing, pipe line, refining and 


vast market through advertising in 
PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO — the 
















































cicallyM-ls <ilat: Mt ll aL only bi-lingual oil publication. 
that 
« d pust 
dy. : 
Among the more than 4,000 names Below are representative names 
¢ boo! on the circulation list of PETROLEO among the host of English speaking 
gC INTERAMERICANO are: cia: ab cin aaah alin oil men regularly reading P. |.: 
it ac : < 2 : 
ships J. B. Neira, Engr. other influential buyers in Carl Oo. Isakson, V. P. & Mgr. 
es 4 Shell Oil Co. of Ecuador, Ltd. Latin American fields ap- ee re 
giving : * . » ol ucuta, » S A, 
alk Quito, Ecuador, S. A. preciate the presentation i ke peat re 
— Sr. Ingo Enrique Icasa, E. f : : : : ts, Kefinery Supt. 
1 chart Compania Petrolero Lobitos - pg oni mee International Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
wartime Lobitos Via Talara, Peru, S. A. in ft — own language — Talara, Peru 
ist pag Ing. Romualdo Valetti, Tech. Supt. Spanish. William Schwarz, Supt. of Ref. 
rifvin Administracion Nacional de Combustibles Ultramar S. A. P. A, 
ay Montevideo, Uruguay Buenos Aires, Argentina 
- ; Se. E. Busnseste, Gan. Mey. ., O. B. Rylander, Drilling Supt. 
o Co miner venng wa Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of Venezuela 
Avenue Juarez No. 92-94 Caracas, Venezuela 
ring Mexico City, Mexico A. H. Eerligh, Refinery Mgr. 
1. Th Carlos A. Velutini, Engr. h Curacaosche Petroleum Industrie MIJ 
1 fox Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of Venezuela Many of the key personnel Aruba, N. W. L 
- - Caracas, Venezuela of oil companies operating C. M. Crebbs, Pres. 
\ Dr. Luis Arango Velez, Engr. in Latin America are oil Mene Grande Oil Co., C. A. 
rd wi Tropical Oil Co., Bogota, Colombia men transplanted from the Barcelona, Venezuela 
| Ang F. G. Baptista, Petr. Engr. U. S. A. roe iy to a Go. & Colpitts, Refinery Supt. 
plisn Creole Petroleum Corp. group shou o © e Tropical Oil Co. 
there Caripito, Venezuela language they best under- Barrancabermeja, Colombia 
id to b P. P. Carrizo. Petr. Engr. stand — English. L. W. Berry, Field Mgr. 
uld k Standard Oil Co. of S. A. Argentina Anglo Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd. 
ir Plaza Huincul - F. C. Sud, Argentina Guayaquil, Ecuador, S. A. 






jf GET THESE FACTS: Write for your copy of the 
sixteen page file folder “Selling the Latin 
American Petroleum Industry” containing mar- 
ket data, editorial programs and suggestions 
for preparing the most effective advertising 
copy to SELL your products in Latin America. 


cnthosfOMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Okiahoma 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES TULSA HOUSTON ENGLAND 
gab fermen, Kenneth J. Langley, Croig Espy, 4. MH. Tinkhom Mitchell Tucker, Wayne Rives, A. J. Chambers, 
Medison Street 415 Lexington Avenve Gront Building 1406 Sevth Grand Avem< 211 S. Cheyenne 613-14 Sterling Building 72 Cole Perk Reed, 








and show him the thinking behind it; 
give him ideas on how to use it. Why 
not follow through on this piece too? 
Why not take it to the exit interview- 
ers, the men who were to hand it out 
to workers along with their last pay- 
check and lay-off notice, and tell them 
the thinking behind the book; give 
them some ideas on how to pass it out? 

There were eight exit interviewers 
at Neville Island the day these books 
came from the printer. In a 20-min- 
ute session, they were shown the book 
“We 
want every departing employe to have 
“We feel that 


and its purpose was explained. 


one,”” they were told. 








MANUFAC. 


CONCRETE 


TURER is the only magazine published 


@ Tit 


solely for the benefit of manufacturers 
of concrete products and ready-mixed 
concrete and the only one whose edi- 
torial contents are confined to subjects 
of definite interest and help to them. 
Its articles are selected and written by 
a staff of editors who thoroughly unde 
stand the problems of these industries 
and spend most of their time actively 
traveling the country to search out the 
best material and to study in the field 
the conditions with which members of 


these industries are forced to contend. 


@ Because of this highly specialized 


service for highly specialized manutac 

turers, THE CONCRETE MANUFAC 

TURER is more widely read and more 
favorably commented on than any other 
magazine purporting to serve them. Cir 
culated first as an important section of 
Pit and Quarry with a distribution of 


8.400 copies and seconuly as a separate 


at 
a 
a 
o 


FOR 4 


the company will benefit.” Then they 
were asked if they preferred to hand 
out the book themselves, or have it 
mailed to the employes’ home. 

All eight expressed a preference for 
personal distribution and so, with a 
little coaching to keep them from 
handing out a 30 cent book as if it 
were a $500 War Bond, the distribu- 
tion was placed in their hands. 

Over 5,000 employes have been 
separated from the rolls since the day 
(Feb. 26, 1945) when “I Remember 
42” was first issued, and any doubts 
about its reception by the ex-employes 


have been shelved. The departing ac- 





publication with a controlled circulation 
of 5,000 THE CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER reaches approxi- 
mately 13,400 readers monthly. More 
than 5,000 of these readers are manu- 


copies, 


facturers of concrete products, ready- 
mixed concrete or both, and many hun- 
dreds of the others are rapidly going 
into the manufacture of these products. 
\ study of your list of customers and 
prospects will show you they are sand 


and gravel producers. 


@ Manufacturers of ready-mixed con 
crete and concrete products have freely 
expressed their preference for the spe 
cialized editorial service provided only by 
THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER, 
and manufacturers of special machinery 
designed to make these products recog- 
nize the many advantages of advertising 
in a magazine whose appeal to the 
reader is direct and effective and whose 
coverage of these important fields is 


complete. 


® Ask us to tell you the complete story of 
this highly specialized medium for carry- 
ing the advertising of your highly special- 


ized equipment. 


Write 


THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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cept their memento with all evidence 
of interest. Many who left before 
the book was ready have written in 
or called up for their copy. 

Shop superintendents report tha 
separated employes often wait at the 
gate for their former workmates, 
as to have their copy signed and in. 
scribed by the gang they worked with. 

This, as much as anything, indj- 
cated that the idea of a “memory 
book” had rung a bell. Of course, a 
large percentage will have forgotten 
it by this time next year, but without 
a doubt, thousands of the books will 
find their place in the workers’ homes 
and will live long as unique goodwill 
pieces for Dravo. 

And the company doesn’t exist to- 
day that couldn’t stand a little extra 
goodwill in its own home town. 


Postwar Construction 
Value Over [5 Billion 


@ accorpinc to Thomas S. Holden, 
president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
99,638 separate construction projects 
are contemplated for postwar execu- 
tion in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. Holden reports that this figure 
was obtained from continuous surveys 
involving more than one million indi- 
viduals, companies, institutions and 
government agencies representing the 
cumulative and unduplicated reports 
of the Dodge field staff over a period 
of three years. The combined value 
of all projects is listed at $15,746,- 
202,000. 

While 99,638 projects are listed, the 
number of buildings involved is ap- 
preciably greater, since many projects 
involve more than one structure. 

“Delays in construction revival wil 
definitely not be due to any lack of 
plans,” Mr. Holden declared. “Th 
real revival bottlenecks are govern 
ment regulations, material and man 
power shortages and confused pricé 
trends, with the added potentiality o! 
transportation shortages.” 


Batt and Dodd Head AMA 


Appointment of new officers ar 
tors of the American Management 
ciation left unchanged two of ¢t 
ciation’s top executive offices, 
chairman of the board, and presid 

William L. Batt, vice-chairman, W. 
Production Board and president o! SK 
Industries Inc., continues as cl uf 
while Alvin E. Dodd retains the t 
president 

Thomas Roy Jones, president, A: 
Type Founders Inc., has been appornte 
vice-chairman, and Keith S$. McHugh. viet 
president, American Telephone & [el 


graph Company, becomes chairman 0! th 
executive committee, the office he by 
Mr. Jones in 1944. 

sii 


Other official appointments inclu: 
new vice-presidents and ten direct 
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Regardless of how deeply cessation of war Teaks » ° Wor N a OCs. 
vill cut some markets—REMEMBER that ider adve PProache. 
food processors will be called on for untold Tliser, Ce 
tonnages for overseas in addition to the bil- 5 6 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 40] 


RFC Marketing 
Marketing Coordinated Nationally 


The great variety of RFC surplus im- 
poses upon our sales agencies through- 
out the country the job of segregating 
and classifying and warehousing under 
special procedures, materials in a num- 
ber of forms. The machine tools, the 
motors, the compressors, the drilling 
machines and similar heavy items are 
They are finished 


and are ready to go to work. 


complete products. 


But right along with these, the RFC 
receives primary processed materials, 
the various forms of steel, the copper 
tubing, the sheets of aluminum and 
other metals in wide range. Then, we 
get the basic raw materials—the fats 
and oils, the chemicals and leather. 
And one of our largest categories cov- 
ers aircraft and aircraft components, 
which require special handling. 

Add to these the industrial plants 
which have been turning out the vast 
war supplies; when these properties are 
are no longer required for military 
production they will be sold or leased 


You Pay Your Money 
and TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


What Kind of 


Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples 


Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, 
Ring Binder 


and Pape Cover Stocks 





Swing-O-Ring 


BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 
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When the RFC was named as a dis- 
posal agency by the Surplus Property 
Board to sell capital and producers’ 
goods, the corporation already had had 
about a year’s experience in marketing 
surplus. It was organized on a na- 
tional basis to handle a nation-wide 
marketing job. Almost immediately 
the RFC set up surplus property divi- 
sions in its 31 field offices, and in- 
stalled a teletypewriter system of com- 
munication, linking up these offices 
with each other and with Washington. 
Simultaneously, it began to expand 
its field staffs. Today, it has 3,000 
persons in the various regions devot- 
ing their efforts to surplus property 
disposition—persons working on ap- 
praising, labeling and cataloging of 
surplus as it is received from the own- 
ing agencies, the Army and the Navy 
in particular. 


Warehousing Important 
in Distribution 

A segment of this new staff is spe 
cializing in one of the biggest prob- 
lems of the job in hand: warehousing, 
the acquisition and construction of 
facilities in which the ever-mounting 
load of surplus must be stored and 
displayed. Twenty-one warehouse con- 
struction projects have been laid out 
in blueprint. Of these, 12 are com- 
pleted and well under way. They are 
located at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Charlotte, N. C.; Hammond, 
Ind.; Dayton, O.; Warren, O.; two in 
Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New York, N. Y.; 
and Linden, N. J. 

The warehouse program calls for 
almost 20,000,000 square feet of 
closed space. New construction com- 
pleted already has provided 6,400,000 
square feet and more than 4,000,000 
square feet of closed space construc- 
tion has been approved. Sizes of ware- 
houses vary. In general, they are in 
units of 50,000 square feet built of 
concrete slate laid at ground level with 
a column-supported flat roof, the 
whole structure designed to use a min- 
imum of critical materials. 


RFC Uses National Advertising 


Others on this staff are devoting 
themselves to advertising and pub- 
licity. Still others concentrate on 
sales, which are conducted in the vart- 
ous regions, some on a local b 
others on a national scale. Frequently, 
four or five agencies, handling mate- 
rials of the same general type, col- 
laborate to stage simultaneous sales 12 
the districts concerned. 

Although the RFC is directing 1 
own advertising campaign, it is doing 
so with the cooperation of a nationally 
known advertising agency. This high- 
ly-organized company is contributing 
by the RFC. 
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These men hold the purse strings of a billion dollar budget! They are 
yting charged with great operating and maintenance responsibilities—and are 


pub- eager for information on equipment that helps them do their jobs better. 
a Because IRON & STEEL ENGINEER keeps them abreast of technical 
vasis, developments in their vital industry, executives in all departments are 
ntly, close readers of this publication. Therefore, your advertisement in IRON 
ate- & STEEL ENGINEER appears before an important and responsive audience, 
. interested in new and better products that they can use. 
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ih IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 
, 1010 EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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valuable services, not alone as a copy- 
writing organization to prepare ad- 
vertisements, but as a consultant on 
markets, sales policy, media channels 
for special types of products, and gen- 
eral analysis of industrial trends. These 
services are essential if orderly dis- 
tribution of surplus property is to be 
maintained without disturbing the al- 
ready abnormal civilian market. 
Wherever credit and_ installment 
purchasing are concerned, the RFC is 
ready to discuss these phases of surplus 
buying with purchasers who require 
financial aid. Regional offices have 








been granted broad authority to ar- 
range sales terms. For instance, they 
may stretch out payment for machine 
tools over a five-year period after a 
15 per cent down payment. They may 
make direct loans to small business 
for the express purpose of buying sur- 
plus production equipment to be used 
in manufacturing commodities for the 
civilian markets in the postwar years. 


Advertising Media 
Carefully Selected 


In the case of surplus with uses ap- 
plicable to the rural and agricultural 


83.4%.: American Lumberman’'s subscribers send 
in their subscriptions by mail. Only 43.6% of the 
2nd publication's subscribers do likewise.* 


76.9% of American Lumberman’s subscribers pay the 
full basic subscription price of $3 a year without 
special offers. Only 49.6% of the 2nd publication's 


subscribers do similarly.* 


82.03% of American Lumberman's subscribers re- 


new their subscriptions. 


Only 69.37%, of the 2nd 


publication's subscribers renew.* 


>. 
Conclusion: American Lumberman has an ac- 


ceptance in the lumber dealer trade which is second 


to none. 


*Based on December 3!, 1944 Publishers’ Statements. 
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areas, both the RFC and its cons) iting 
advertising agency make close s: udic 
of those publications—weekly ews. 
papers and farm periodicals—wit \ cir. 
culations that may be beneficial in th 
marketing of such surplus products 
The recent sale of electric generator 
sets is an example of a special sale 
problem which was treated with cor. 
respondingly special consideration. A\| 
the RFC agencies received letters de. 
scribing the sets with explanation 
covering the method of pricing. Thi 
was done to make certain that 4l| 
types of buyers might share acquis. 
tion of the generators. The man who 
desired one was no different from th 
man who desired to purchase a dozen 
No single purchaser was permitted to 
buy more than 50 sets. Advertising 
media were carefully screened so tha 
the announcements of the sale and th 
follow-up publicity would reach l) 
types of prospective buyers. And the 
War Food Administration was asked 
to advise its county agents that th 
generators were available to farmer 
with the result that WFA participated 
in the overall publicity program. 
Some of our wares, on the other 
hand, are of such a nature that ad- 
vertising and publicity must be con- 
centrated in publications within th 
highly industrial sections of the coun- 
try, for therein lie the only possible 
markets for the items in question. 
When that occurs, the sales technique 
is applied in the light of all the fac- 
tors that influence distribution—fac- 
tors such as market demand, industrial 
importance of the properties for sale 
competitilon with new commodities. 
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Changes Sales Organization 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstow: 
O., subsidiary of Republic Steel Corpor 
tion, recently made the following change: 
in its sales organization: 

Richard P. Dodds, formerly a lieutes 
ant colonel in the Transportation Corps 
U. S. Army, is now manager of 
Truscon dealer-commodity department 
Before entering the service, he was ma? 
ager of advertising and sales promotio® 
He is a past president of NIAA 

Paul L. Callahan, formerly assistant ! 










































Mr. Dodds, has been made manager 
advertising. 
Ralph H. Sartor, formerly colonel # 





the Transportation Corps, U. $ 
has resumed duties as sales manager. W! 
dow and door division. 


Middleton New STA President 
R. Hunter Middleton, director 


department of type f design 0! 












tace 
Ludlow Typograph Company, ‘ 
was elected president of The Society ' 
Typographic Arts at its recent elect 
officers. 

Mr. Middleton is one of the f ; 
members of the STA, and has served ¢ 
tinuously as its secretary with the exce? 
tion of two years during which he he# 
the vice-presidential office 
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Fast approaching is the day we have been waiting for — 
the time of reconversion of chemical processing plants 
and the shift from pressure for production to the need 
for sales. 


There are few plants which do not need something new, 
now. For many, it is a complete modernization program. 
For all, production costs are a prime factor. Wartime 
improvements in processing will be capitalized for peace- 
time sales. Equipment makers who know their custom- 
ers’ problems and who give them the information they 
need will lead in the competitive days ahead. 


There is a new understanding of advertising’s job. 
There is a new appreciation of how closely advertising 


Ne ae a OOo 
( RECONVERSION INDEX 


No SINGLE index can be used to measure the rate of recon- 
version of chemical process industries to a peace basis. But 
there is one index that no chemical engineer executive dares 
neglect. It is the rate at which WPB is releasing restricted 
materials and equipment for modernization, expansion, or new 
plant building. 

There is a huge backlog of applications in the Chemicals 
Bureau of WPB in the file of still unapproved requests for 
plants and plant facilities. The time has now arrived when 
this log jam of applications will begin to break away. In any 
event, it will be a sure sign of postwar progress as approvals 
begin to come through in substantial numbers. On or before 
that date the wise chemical engineer will have filed with the 
appropriate division of the Chemicals Bureau his requests for 
approvals, — Chem & Met, Jurre 1945 








3 The effluent from the paddle screens passes to storage tanks and then is 4] Giarified thin stillage from the contrifugals is evaporsted to 35- 
40 percent solids in s multipie-eflect evaporator system 
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5 Concentrated syrup from mujtiple-cffect te stored im these tanks, 
later to be pamped to drum dryers and mixers 
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supports personal selling. This is the time for “good copy” 
based upon a complete understanding of customers’ needs. 
The obvious observation in quotes above bears repeating. 


Chem & Met hopes to contribute to the vital job of get- 
ting adequate field information from which good adver- 
tising is written. Our field men have been calling upon 
your customers. We have ready collections of field surveys 
on Pumps & Compressors; Pipe and Valves; Packing; 
Materials of Construction; Containers; Packaging Equip- 
ment; Materials Handling. (In preparation: Steam & 
Power Generation; Lubrication; Power Transmission.) 
These reports are not intended to supplant your own field 
work, but they should highlight situations for your fur- 
ther study and prove valuable to you now. 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ABC + ABP 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Reeovery 
of Grain Alcohol 
By-products 
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| 
Another example of wartime inge- | 
nuity to help meet the critical need | 
for dairy cattle feed is the new | 
recovery process of grain alcohol | 
by-products. Now, the stillage from | 
grain alcohol becomes valuable | 
feed instead of a waste disposal 
problem, The process shown is in 
the Peoria, Illinois plant of Hiram | 
Walker & Sons. 
| 

| 

; 

| 

! 

| 
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Many copywriters tell us that the 
book of Chem & Met flowsheets is 
a valuable guide as to what goes 
on in chemical processing plants. 
There are a few still available and 
the price is $1.50. 
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Surplus Property 
Merchandising Problems 

There has been considerable criticism of the 
surplus property set-up and the way in which 
the government agencies charged with disposal 
of the many billions of dollars’ worth of war 
plants, equipment and supplies are going about 
their tremendous tasks. Plans are now under 
way to simplify the organization set-up, to con- 
centrate responsibility, and to improve the mer- 
chandising techniques which have been used. 

One of the important needs, it seems to us, 
is more effective use of the available facilities 
through which equipment and materials might 
be channeled quickly to industries which require 
them. The distribution facilities in the indus- 
trial field, to mention the market with which 
we are most concerned, could be brought into 
this picture to a far more important degree than 
they have been up to this time, though we un- 
derstand that for the first time, recognition has 
been given to the distributor function by the 
approval of appropriate discounts to dealers who 
negotiate sales of surplus goods. 

While it is important to market surplus prop- 
erty in such a way as not to disturb sales of new 
goods unduly, the present situation of shortages 
of both materials and equipment, and the ob- 
vious difficulties which have been encountered 
in the reconversion of industries released from 
war production, emphasize the importance of 
using methods which will make surplus goods 
an asset instead of a liability to the nation as a 
whole. If the present distribution facilities in 
the industrial field were fully utilized, the goods 
would be moved, industry would get the mate- 
rials and machines it sorely needs for rapid and 
successful reconversion, and the threat repre- 
sented by continued heavy surpluses hanging 
over the market later on, when normal condi- 
tions are restored, would be largely removed. 

The RFC, which is the sales agency for cap- 
ital goods, seems to be going in for display rooms 
in the industrial centers in a big way. This is 
no doubt an essential part of the job, but there 
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might be faster action and greater economy in 
tying in the recognized industrial distributors 
with the whole process. They know the re- 
quirements of industry, they are familiar with 
the products which must be sold, and they could 
add an element of acceleration to the sales oper- 
ation which the figures show has been lacking 
in the operation thus far. 


Giving the 
Distributor His Due 


We sat in recently on an interesting discus- 
sion between a leading manufacturer and the 
distribution organization which handles his sales 
in the industrial field, and were impressed once 
more with the fact that manufacturer-distribu- 
tor relationships cannot be one-sided if they are 
to be pleasant, profitable and permanent. 


In this case the question of sales promotion 
was under consideration, and the manufacturer 
had prepared and had ready for printing some 
technical material which he thought would be 
extremely useful. But the distributor did not 
enthuse over it, because all through the story 
there was mention only of the manufacturer 
and his facilities for service, and none at all of 
the distributor and how he was expected to assist 
the customer in buying the product. 


The sales and advertising managers of the |at- 
ter failed to warm up to this material as they 
had been expected to do. On the other hand, 
they were prepared to produce and print their 
own promotion, completely abandoning the ex- 
pensive and attractive brochure put together by 
the manufacturer, unless the latter amended his 
copy to give proper emphasis and credit to the 
distributor who was expected to supply the field 
contacts and bring in the orders. 


Distributors in both the industrial and gen- 
eral fields are becoming more important. Their 
viewpoint is significant to the manufacturer who 
expects an intelligent sales job in his behalf. 
Trying to relegate the distributor to the role of 
sales robot offends his self-respect, and is likely 
to produce only dissatisfaction all around. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 58] 


Sales Research 


manpower needed to exploit their mar- 
kets fully was clearly established. 
One very interesting fact was that 
certain offices suspected by the man- 
agement of not producing their full 
worth were shown to be producing as 
little as 50 per cent of the available 
business. For instance, the Philadel- 
phia territory manned by two men 
showed 50 per cent attainment as an 
ofice, though the salesmen individually 
were doing as well as the average of all 





salesmen. These men were high spot- 
ting their territory. In consequence, 
it was shown that there was enough 
business to warrant the use of two 
additional men. 


In contrast to this, a number of 
offices whose potential was less than 
the standard average per man were 
‘way over 100 per cent attainment as 
offices and the men were doing as well 
or almost as well as the average sales- 
These men were working their 


men. 
territories intensively because they 
knew they were “lean.” 


The sales manager was given a basis 
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OF 


a victory well won—what next? 
for an industry that built planes, 
ships, etc., from “scratch” (mere 
notes on PAPER)—>paper plans on 
a draftsman’s board—well, we’re 
ready to start all over 
again. 


THE PULP and PA- 
PER MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRY 
has done a yeoman’s 
job—working day and 
night to meet unprece- 
dented demands. Little 
chance to rebuild plants 
—low priorities on needed 
equipment. Just do the “impos- 
did! 


Now comes a “breather”. 


letting is what the doctor ordered! 


satisfied. 
industry 


to “Mr. 


for your offerings. 


catalogue. 


will be spent by the mills. 
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When a tired world gets over celebrating 
Speaking 
tanks, 


sible”—and the pulp and paper people 


THE INDUSTRY HAS MILLIONS TO SPEND! 


—and what a spending spree it will be! 
anemia in the Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Industry 
—no need for transfusion—much rather a bit of blood- 
What is needed? 
What ISN'T! There's a “hidden hunger” that must be 
Lay your products or services before the 
in the pages of The Paper Industry and 
Paper World, and the lads in the mills—from the cook 
Big”—will beat a path to your door. 


Our circulation is voluntary—the best indicator that ,1,;, 
our readers want this magazine, and they'll be looking 


Get the data on circulation. Get the data on our annual 
Grab your share of the “MILLIONS” that 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 
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annual catalogue is 
the one-and-only buying 
reference and engineering 


handbook of the huge 
paper and pulp manufa 
turing industry. Contain 


ing your product infor- 
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did = daily tie-in with 
monthly advertising in 
The Paper Industry and 
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for setting quotas that he could de- 
fend. He could also check his pre- 
vious judgment in quota setting 

The advertising manager was able 
to revise his budget both as to media 
used, amounts spent and copy appeals, 

The general manager—now presi- 
dent—and a graduate of a famous 
Eastern school of business, said, “Why, 
that’s just what we knew,” when he 
saw the results. He “knew” but he 
didn’t have the proof. Many man- 
agers know things qualitatively, but 
they can’t make decisions on that kind 
of “information.” They need quan- 
titative information as the basis for 
making decisions. 

Time to Complete. The job was 
completed in exactly three months. 











Cost. $5,000. Annual sales of 
company: $6,000,000. Advertising 
budget: $50,000. Thus for some of 


the most valuable information it had 
ever possessed on its sales operations, it 
paid less than .1 of 1 per cent of one 
year’s sales. Actually the value of 
this research would stretch over a 
period of several years. 


CASE NO. 2. A manufacturer of 
aircraft fastening devices. 

Problem. To determine the 
ent status and future possibilities of 
an entire industry with which the 
company was in competition. Should 
it expand into some of the fields served 
by this industry as protection for its 
own competitive position? 

What was the state of technical de- 
velopment as to products, manufac- 
turing facilities, and engineering re- 
search abilities of this industry? What 
was the financial picture of the entire 
industry? 

Solution. This procedure  fol- 
lowed a somewhat conventional re- 
search pattern in which the work was 
divided into three steps. 

First, the gathering of source data. 
In this case it consisted of a thorough 
search of the technical and _ business 
press covering a period of several years 
for all data relating to this particular 
industry. In the course of this inquiry 
a list of tentative contacts was estab- 
lished for use in the second phase. 

The second phase of the inquir) 
involved actual contacts in the field. 

During the course of this work all 
the source material that could be found 
by visiting general libraries and the 
libraries of technical societies, pub- 
lishers, business and economic organ- 
izations, was reviewed. 


pres- 





Also investigated were government 
agencies including the Library of Con- 
gress, Federal Trade Commission, S- 
curities and Exchange Commissio, 
Bureau of Standards, Treasury Depart- 
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Automotive Tooling 


THE “ORDER” OF THE DAY “iad 


WPB’s official reconversion signal to the great 
automotive industry unlocks the door to one 
of America’s richest, most far reaching markets. 


But before assembly lines can really roll there’s 
tooling to be designed and bought, not only for 
the plants that put together the finished prod- 


ucts but also for the thousands of other plants , 


throughout the country that manufacture the 
materials, the components, the accessories, even 


the machinery and other equipment arousid / 
which the assembly lines themselves are hailt/ 


In this specialized field of precision todliyig, 
among the men responsible for the desigh of 
tools, the making of tools and the us¢ offtools 
in production, no publication is mgre/highly 
regarded than TOOL & DIE JOURNAL? for TDJ 
grew up with tooling, speaks the Aayiquage of 


tooling and has always been edijérially out 


in fr6nt With the newest and best in tooling, 
right dgwn to today. 

Handgeds of unsolicited comments from impor- 
Jant/tooling and production men in some of 


pendence on TOOL & DIE JOURNAL to keep 
hem informed on the latest developments in 
their business; many volunteer that they find 
TDJ advertisements an education in them- 
selves; many say they patronize our advertisers 
wherever practicable. 


It is this enthusiastic reader loyalty that has 
given TOOL & DIE JOURNAL its reputation as 
the producer of “More Sales Per Adverilising 
Dollar.” This is CBI readership—readership 
made up almost entirely of men who have the 
authority to recommend, specify and buy. 


/ dépensen most famous plants tell us of their 











CBI stands for Cycle of Buying Influence. It is Huebner Publica- 
tions’ exclusive formula for building circulation by an ingenious 
method of selective control that works conlinuously, month in 
month out. It sends a copy of TOOL & DIE JOURNAL every month, 
individually addressed by name and fitle, to the one, 1wo, three, 
four or more operating executives in each plant, depending on its 


size, certified as influencing the issuance of purchase orders. 
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ment, U. S. Merchant Marine, War 
Production Board, and the engineering 
division of the U. S. War and Navy 


Departments. 


Various Data Sources 

Further research involved sitting in 
it trade association meetings; touring 
‘competitive’ plants and talking to 
executives in the industry; visiting re- 
search foundations working on indus- 
try developments. Raw material sup- 
pliers, distributing organizations and 
ex-salesmen were also interviewed. 

From the data collected, all of it 


carefully classified, indexed and _ re- 





viewed, it could easily be seen where 
any gaps existed in the picture obtained 
of this industry. These were filled 
in. In all, upward of 150 contacts 
were made. 

The third and final phase of such 
an inquiry was the analysis of all data 
following by the writing of the final 
report. 

In doing so, the order of presenta- 
tion followed a familiar formula. 


First, the history of the industry 
was presented. This was important as 
it indicated the basic traditions and 
circumstances of the business which 


MARINE 


EQUIPMENT 





The Equipment and Materials NEWSPAPER of the Marine Industry 





Q. E. D. If you have some- 


thing to sell to the marine industry, your 
advertising belongs in the PRODUCTS 
type publication of that industry. 


Marine Equipment penetrates to key men 
in every shipyard and ship operating com- 


pany in the country . . . large and small, 
Coastal, Inland Waterways and Great 
Lakes . . . men who WANT to buy equip- 
ment and materials that will help their 


production or operation. 


Write for Complete Information Today 


READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 


a 





MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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might be reflected in its present s:ate 
and future possibilities. 
Next, its manufacti 


characteristics were considered. 


present ng 

Then in order were considered pres. 
ent and future markets, engineering 
research facilities to meet new oppor- 
tunities, analysis of the product it- 
self in terms of quality and cost, past, 
present and future merchandising pol- 
icies of the industry, trends in con- 
sumer demand, an appraisal of its 
management abilities. Finally there 
was a detailed analysis of the balance 
sheet position of the industry coupled 
with a graph in the form of a cross- 
over chart showing the relationship of 
all fixed and variable expenses with 
the profit and loss position correspond- 
ing to various levels of physical ca 
pacity from 1932 to 1943. 


Decision Made Interesting 


The report ended with a recom- 
mendation for action based on thes 
broad findings and the client’s ob- 
jectives. It is not difficult to make 
an intelligent decision based on such 
a comprehensive analysis. The report 
was also used as the basis of a banker's 
report for the purpose of securing the 
necessary underwriting of a bond issue 

Time to Complete. Four months 
with full-time services of one man 
and about six weeks of another. 

Cost. $11,000 including all trav- 
elling expenses. Current sales of this 
client were in very substantial eight 
figure classification. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
of all the costs of operating a modern 
business none so nearly approaches the 
principle of a premium on insurance 
that will pay off as long as the bus 
ness lasts, as money spent for souné 
business and sales research. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 66 | 


Increasing Usefulness 


“Our field has never had the bene} 
of research activities comparable wil 
those which have become routine in 
the general consumer marketing field 

Consumer marketing research & 
its primary impetus from the need f 


controlling advertising expenditures 
But in industrial marketing this stun 
ulating influence is not present be 


cause industrial advertising expené 
tures typically range in the neighbor 
hood of one per cent of sales. 

But there is another and m0 
fundamental reason why mark 
search is an under-nourished activi 
in the industrial field. Because a muc 
smaller proportion of industria! co! 
porations is operated under the salt 


philosophy of management, the ™ 
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Exodus 1:8 





OSEPH and the old king had 
been on very good terms and 
Joseph never had much difh- 
culty in selling his ideas. But 
with a new king on the job who knew 
nothing of him, Joseph found himself in 


a very uncomfortable spot. 


Evidently Joseph’s advertising and 
promotion had not been reaching a man 
who must have been important before he 
went even higher and became the new 
king of Egypt. 

There is a_ strik- 
ing similarity be- 
tween Joseph’s 
plight and the prob- 
lems of today’s in- 
dustrial advertiser. 
Due to reconversion, 
the closing of war 
plants and cut-backs 
in war production, a 
great shift in executive personnel is 
taking place. Men who have held posi- 
tions of high responsibility in producing 
for the war effort are now taking the 
reins in peacetime production. They and 
a host of new men are going into jobs in 
which they will directly select, or greatly 
influence the purchase of equipment for 
making metal products of every de- 


script ion. 


Who are these men? Do they know 
the advantages of the equipment or ma- 
terial you have for sale? 

MACHINERY can help you avoid the 
problem that confronted Joseph. It can 


help you be sure that not only the new 


men in high places will know your prod- 
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uct, but that your product will continue 
to be presented in the most favorable 
light to those who are keeping their 
reconverted 


positions of influence in 


plants. 


Because of the mobility or flexibility 
of that portion of MACHINERY’S circu- 
lation which is termed “Directed Distri- 
bution” (consisting of approximately 
2,500 copies), copies can be immedi- 
ately shifted to make sure of reaching 
the new men in positions of buying influ- 
ence. MACHINERY follows a man from 
one job to another and if a man is re- 
placed in an executive position, his suc- 
cessor automatically receives MACHIN- 
ERY. No other publication with the 
prestige and standing of MACHINERY 
in the technical mechanical engineering 
field can do this. Directed Distribution. 
combined with high quality net paid cir- 
culation, gives assurance that your adver- 
before the highest 


tising is placed 


percentage of all men at all times who 


possibly can specify or influence the pur- 
chase of your products. MACHINERY, 
140-148 Lafayette Street, New York 
33; KN. Y. 














The recently published 
“Analysis of Distribu- 
tion’ —a sworn state- 
ment showing a break- 
down of MACHIN- 
ERY’S coverage of 
METALAMERICA — 
gives facts and figures. 
Send for your copy. 























for the information produced by mar- management for information produced 
ket research has not been widely rec- by market research would be corre- 
ognized by industrial management. spondingly greater. 

Under the manufacturing or engi Possibly there is a third—a psycho- 
neering philosophies of management, logical—reason why market research is 
which predominate in the industrial under-nourished in industrial market- 
held, top management often fails to ing. Perhaps “market” research is the 
recognize the need for making even wrong name for this activity in the 
engineering and manufacturing de- industrial marketing field. “Markets” 
cisions in the light of known require- suggest dealing in the mass with many 
ments and attitudes of customers. If people; this is as it should be in mar- 
that need were more widely recog- keting consumer goods where there are 
nized, the demand from industrial top millions of customers and none of 






















INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Hieavy machine shop at Dominion Bridge 
Hi Company Limited, Lachine, Que near 
Montreal 


CANADA Is Your Nearest 
and Best Customer 


To United States manufacturers Canada’s industrial expansion presents 
important sales opportunities. Never before has a country of twelve 
million people shown such capacity for increased industrial production. 
Canada is now third among the world’s trading nations. 

Contrary to the belief of many United States business men, Canada has 
accomplished this WITHOUT PARTICIPATING IN LEND-LEASE. 
Her imports from the United States during the war (1944 amounted to 
nearly one and a half billion dollars) are all on a cash basis. Heavy 
taxation, the proceeds of eight oversubscribed Victory Loans and strict 
economic controls have enabled her to wage war on a pay-as-you-go 
plan. 









































Canada is the nearest large industrial market for United States manu- 
facturers of all kinds of machinery, equipment and supplies. For plant 
reconversion and post-war rehabilitation of major industries she will 
pay hundreds of millions of dollars cash. You can reach the buying men 
in all Canada’s manufacturing industries through Canadian Industrial 
Equipment News—16,000 copies monthly, CCAB audited. Ask any 
CIEN representative for proof of advertising response. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
For Detailed C. A. Barton, 4713 Woedland Ave., Western Springs, Ul. Howard Ely, ¢/o 
f eraie 1.E.N., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood 
Reference Data Ave., Detroit, Mich. Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. 


€e ‘ H. Helden, 1929 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, Ul. G. C. Heoker, 20 West 
THE MARKET Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Robt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
DATA BOOK eage, I. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohice. C. H. 








Business Woolley, 605 Market St.. San Francisco 5, Calif. August Haurin, Jr.. 6000 
Publications Miramonte Blwd.. Les Angeles 1, Calif. G. H. Seolteck, Ir.. 2202 Farmers 
Edition Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut St., Phila- 

— delphia 4, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. L. O. Coburn. 





8S E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


The readers of Canadian Industrial Equipment News buy most of the industrial 
equipment and supplies used in Canadian industry-—complete coverage of the best of this 
large industrial buying power in one publication. Ask any CIEN representative for full 
information and CCAB audited statement showing circulation of 16,000 copies per month. 


DAVE PLUM LLINI AT ARS MAU AS 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO. VANCOUVER. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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them can be considered individually, 
But the principal customers of incdus- 
trial corporations are usually meas. 
ured in hundreds, and they can bk 
considered indivdually. It is sub. 


mitted that “customer research’ 


would be a more accurate and useful 
designation of this activity in indus. 


trial marketing. 
More Responsibility for Executiv: 


Facts about customers, and more 
facts about customers, will enable mar- 
keting management and top mana 
ment to build sales volume and cut 
costs of all types. And as top man- 
agement learns how to use those facts 


c 


73 


on a company-wide basis, the sales 
philosophy of management will be ac- 
cepted, and the sales function will 
gradually assume the spearhead po- 
sition in operations. 

So the starting point of increased 
volume and lower costs in most in- 
dustrial corporations is to organize the 
company to collect more customer 
facts. It is submitted that in many 
companies this job should be made a 
part of the job of the advertising 
executive. 

If the advertising executive is to 
do the best job of developing copy 
appeals and preparing sales promotional 
material, he must know much about 
customers: Which companies are cus- 
tomers, who in customer companies 
make the buying decisions, what are 
the buying reasons. Since he must 
build those facts into practically every- 
thing he prepares, it is logical that the 
advertising executive should supervise 
their collection and analysis. 


Retitle the Advertising Executive? 


In fact, the advertising executive 
will probably do the best job if he 1s 
primarily a research man. The adver- 
tising agency can prepare the copy, 
but good copy must be based on ac- 
curate and adequate facts about prod- 
ucts and customers. The advertising 
executive in an industrial company 
can probably contribute most through 
an analytical or research approach to 
his broadened job. 

These enlarged responsibilities, 
are shown graphically in the responsi- 


icn 


bility chart accompanying this artick 
call for a change in the title of the job 
for the advertising executive. The 
title suggested is director of market 
development. He would report to the 
director of marketing and supervist 
these four major groups of dut 

1. Customer research 

2. Sales analysis 

3 Advertising 

4. Sales promotion 

-[To Be ContTINuED] 
EpiTor’s NOTE From a recent ta 


fore the Industrial Advertising Ass cl@ 
tion, New York, NIAA chapter. 
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Lament from Out on a Limb 





@ A number of months ago, upon an 
occasion of not uncharacteristic imi- 
tation, we announced in this place that 
consumer juries were no longer for 
us; though theoretically a man should 
be able to identify what it is and what 
it isn’t that puts him in a frame of 
mind to buy, nevertheless, the oppor- 
tunity to play expert is usually too 
much for his temptation and, like the 
fellow who plays a naturally fine game 
of golf until he begins to worry about 
too many parts of his anatomy, he 
“thinks” himself into some attitudes 
that are not at all normal. 



















What irked us particularly, we de- 
clared, was the obligation these lay- 
men seemed to assume to be profound 
and their naiveté in being willing to 
make statements that are in violent 
disagreement with what the better 
brains in the advertising profession 
have learned by at least trial and error 
if not by more scientific means. 













Personally, we thought our logic 
utterly condemned the consumer jury 
to extinction. But no; defenders 
xemed to rise from every side, and 
in succeeding issues of this publication, 
the editor has seen fit to give space to 
a couple of extremely able rebuttals. 

First, William K. Beard, Jr., pub- 
lsher of Electrical World, whom we 
know well enough to call “Bill,” but 
who to the best of our knowledge 
hasn't the faintest notion who we are, 
came back at us with a good-natured 
article that attempted to pour previ- 
ous words of ours down our throats. 



















We had, he reminded us, once used 
‘ncouragingly nice words in comment- 
ing upon “guest reviewing’; now we 









were doing a turn-about. Admitted, 
Bill; it did take us a while to become 
ted; further, though we had at an 





earli stage considered Electrical 
World’s guest reviews a constructive 
enterprise, we had become more criti- 
cal of the efforts of others who (if, as 


Bill says, Electrical World “launched” 
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Last Word (We Hope!) on Guest 


Reviewing... An Idea (Free) for 
Publishers ... and a New Crop 


Of Winners 





the idea of “guest reviews”) copied 
the idea. We have seen Electrical 
World’s slide-film on the subject, and 
it’s impressive. Theoretically, guest 
reviews should provide helpful infor- 
mation to copywriters who need to 
know more about the buying prac- 
tices of any given area of industry. 
But, as it happens, the criticisms ap- 
ply too often to a specified un-average 
case, are apt to be too casual, and con- 
sidered altogether, are frequently con- 
tradictory. The last, of course, is the 
worst indictment, and we shall return 
to it in a moment. 


Bill avers that a guest review is not 
intended as (1) a research technique, 
(2) an effort to create a formula, (3) 
a copy-ill cure-all, (4) a publisher’s 
preachment, or (5) (as we “rather 
cruelly stated”) a “magazine promo- 
tion stunt.” But how an enterprise 
turns out, not its intent, is the im- 
portant thing to be considered. 


If taken seriously, it (1) is ac- 
cepted by the reader as a research tech- 
nique (though one sample a month 
doesn’t provide much evidence), and 
(2) if the findings did fall into a 
pattern (which they should, if re- 
liable) those findings should reveal a 
formula which (3) could be used as 
a copy-ill cure-all. Whether or not 
(4) a publisher should do any preach- 
ing is a subject we'll debate at another 
time (we think he should). And, 
(5) we do declare that it is a small 
promotion stunt. 


It's the Results of an Ad that Counts! 


We, as advertising men, don’t want 
to know what a guest reviewer thinks 
of an ad; we want to know what the 
ad made him do. There’s a wide gap 
between admiring an ad and buying 
the product; and it’s sales we’re after, 
not compliments. Yet even the ab- 
sence of any response on his part would 
not necessarily condemn the ad; per- 
haps he is not a prospect for that par- 
ticular type of product, and even the 


1945 





best ad in the world would lay an 
egg on his doorstep. 


There are too many unknown fac- 
tors involved; so it is perilous to ac- 
cept as gospel the snap judgments of 
men who are playing expert on a for- 
eign subject for the first time. 


Bill makes a point that the fact that 
the reviews are “staged” is unimpor- 
tant; “if some kinds of ads arouse con- 
tinuous animosity and others stir per- 
sistent acclaim, what difference does 
it make whether the individual guest 
reviewer was in his office or the barber 
chair?” Good point; but we raise an- 
other: The real significance of the 
guest reviews lies in the sum total evi- 
dence, not in any one review. It took 
the Electrical World slide-film to show 
the overall conclusions, and one re- 
view—one man’s opinion—isn’t good 
enough a guide to be acted upon. 


But we won’t even agree that the 
overall conclusions are consistently 
correct—despite the fact that many 
of them corroborate what we’ve been 
saying here for years. Add up all the 
guest reviews of all the magazines that 
are taking soundings, and what do you 
Make the copy short. Disagree. 


get? 
Agree. Simplify 


Use more pictures. 
the layouts. Disagree. Cut out the 
hooey. Agree. Use more color. Dis- 
agree. Give specific examples. Agree. 
Make one point. Disagree. Give com- 
plete information. Disagree. 


Since most of us in the advertising 
profession know that copy need not 
necessarily be short, that success does 
not hang upon the use of color, that 
hodge-podge layouts are often effec- 
tive, that “Tell-All” is generally, but 
not always, smart practice—why 
should we not object, then, to a “mag- 
azine promotion stunt” that produces 
opinions and prejudices that may or 
may not be characteristic and hence 
must be, in good part, deceptive? 

We say—let people who are really 
trained in research technique develop 
the method and apply it, and then let 
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Werner AEP 00 


How to remove guesswork and uncertainty from 








business paper advertising ....increase the 





WHY THIS BOOK IS IMPORTANT TO YOU: This 
book primarily outlines a technique for conduct- 
ing field research as an aid in obtaining greater 
effectiveness in business paper advertising. 


BUT IT’S A LOT MORE THAN THAT. It points 
the way toward making the whole advertising 
and sales promotion function a more vital part 
of a company’s activities. 


It shows wherein the advertising department can 
lead rather than follow—in sales planning, and 
even in product development. 


It suggests a procedure which may ultimately 
result in making the job of advertising manager 
one of the most important in the company. 
















PYREX ADS BASED ON READER CALLS 
INCREASE RETURNS THREEFOLD! 


Field calls on buyers of pipe in chemical 
plants revealed many comments like these: 


“I wonder how they hook up glass pipe to the 
outlets of kettles. The people who make ceramic 
pipe also make a complete line of fittings.” 


“Unfortunately there are no adaptors avail- 
able so far as we know. Our biggest problem 
is to hook up glass to other pipe materials.” 


The ad reproduced above answered these questions . . . 
and returns increased threefold. This was also true of 
other ads in this series. (For more complete details and 
other examples fill in the coupon 


















effectiveness many times over. 


It removes the uncertainty and guesswork from 
copy and makes it possible for the copywriter and 
ad-manager to speak with authority and offer 
conclusive proof if the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing is questioned. (Thus changing non-believing 
bosses to budget boosters!) 


It shows anyone connected with business paper 
advertising how he can make more money for his 
company. How he can be happier in his job. How 
he can make more money for himself. 


These are sweeping claims that may sound like 
the 6 point ads in pulp magazines that promise 
to make you the life of the party in five easy 
lessons. 


Maybe so. But you'll find nothing in this book 
that isn’t based upon practical experience. It’s 
not just a bright idea from ABP ... it grew from 
the experiences of many seasoned and capable 
advertising men. 


Read the contents listed in the ad. Note also the 
typical example of how field reporting was put to 
work and the results obtained. 


Then fill in the coupon, and you will receive a 
copy without cost . . . with the compliments of 
Associated Business Papers . . . and with the hope 
that it will help you prepare more effective busi- 
ness paper advertising and get a better return on 
your investment. 


The more productive your advertising becomes, 
the more advertising you will want to run... 
and that’s when business paper publishers and 
agencies will profit along with you! 


As we were limited in the quantity we could print, 
we urge prompt action. (This sounds like the 
traditional mail order hay, but s’help us it’s 
true!) The coupon, or a note on your letterhead 
will do the trick. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street . 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ai\ON COPY RESEARCH.... 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 


What “HIT THE ROAD” COVERS: ASSOCIATED 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


siness publications devoted t 





A partial list of the contents includes: 


. 
» their subscribers and helping 
on their investment 


Why Copy-Searching is important. 

Why your sales staff cannot do it for you. 
How to make the time for the job. 

How many calls? And where? 

How your customers and prospects can help. 
How to conduct an interview. 

NIAA suggestions for field work. 

How to write and interpret field reports. 
Getting to the right man. 

Examples of successful ads based on copy calls. 
By-product benefits of field work. 


205 East 42nd Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of 
“HIT THE ROAD” 


Name 


Company 
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the findings be analyzed by men who 
can appreciate their significance. And 
that’s the advertising profession’s job 
—it should be neither the prerogative 
nor the privilege of the layman to tell 
us what makes him tick, any more 
than it is the patient’s responsibility 
to tell the doctor how he thinks he 
should be cured. 

Bill, we come back to this: We 
know more about advertising than 
any of your guest reviewers do. We 
know better than any one of them 
does, what—nine times out of ten— 
will move him closer to a favorable 
action. That’s our business; and if 
there’s anything we don’t know about 
our business, we're going to learn that 
from advertising men, not electrical 
engineers. 


Which Customer Is "Nearly 
Always Right'’? 


Not so gentle was the come-back 
of Stuart F. Heinritz, editor of Pur- 
chasing, in his magazine’s April issue. 
He really jumped all over us, right 
down to the point of bringing Web- 
ster in to prove that we’re a kettle 
calling a pot black! 

His argument is that “the customer 
is nearly always right,” and that “the 
test of effective advertising lies in its 
impression on the reader.”” Let’s see. 

We are fortunate enough to have 
at hand a communication which, we 
gather, is distributed to representatives 
of the magazine Power. It is called 
“Opinions and Comments of 33 Power 
Readers on a 24-page Advertising 
Form from May Power.” (The head- 
ing was wrong, we found out; it was 
the April issue.) How these comments 
are obtained, we wouldn’t be know- 
ing, but apparently the guest review 
method is used. Comments are classi- 
fied: Excellent, Good, Average, Poor. 

Now, Mr. Heinritz, you'll have to 
admit that if “the customer is nearly 
always right,” there either should be 
unanimity of opinion or something is 
wrong. Something, Mr. Heinritz, is 
wrong. 

Why do the 33 readers, any one of 
whom might be your “good reviewer,” 
disagree on a Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., ad? Six called it Excellent, 13 
called it Good, 13 called it Average, 
one called it Poor. Which “customer 
is right?” Nine considered an Ed- 
ward Valve & Mfg. Company ad Ex- 


cellent, an equal number found it 
Poor. What can we, as copywriters, 
learn from that ad? A Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Company ad had three 


votes for Excellent, 16 for Good, 11 
for Average, three for Poor. A Ben- 
jamin F. Shaw Company ad looked 
Excellent to two, Good to eight, Av- 


erage to 15, Poor to seven. 
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Where are we now? 

Let’s look at some of the comments. 

A Sun Oil Company ad is: 

(1) “the usual sales talk of some 
one who must make a living” and (2) 
“factual.” 

The Edward Valve Company ad is 
(1) “too vague” and (2) “tells the 
story.” It (3) makes a “good point 
but doesn’t show how it is accom- 
plished” and (4) is “very descrip- 
tive.” 

A Fairfield Engineering Company 
ad has diagrams that (1) “tell good 
story” and (2) are “hard to follow.” 

A Crane Co. ad is good because 
(1) it is “very complete and clear,” 
poor because (2) it is “not plain 
enough.” It (3) has “too much de- 
tail,”” but (4) would be better if more 
stress were used “in describing 
product.” 

One on Northern Equipment Com- 
pany is (1) “too comprehensive” and 
(2) “attractive in its simplicity,” (3) 
“very well presented” and (4) “hard 


to follow”! 























One customer who 
right” says one 


And so it goes. 
1S “nearly 
thing. Another—who is just as 
“nearly always right” says another 
thing. We say: The readers don’t 
know what they are talking abour. 


alw ays 


Do you want to know if your ad- 
Test it. Com- 
pare coupon returns. Or ask a rep- 
resentative list of prospects what com- 
pany, in a group of competitors, pub- 
lishes the most interesting and useful 
advertising; repeat the survey again 


vertising is any good? 


one year later. 

Do you want to know how to write 
good advertising? Read any of sev- 
eral good books on the subject, articles 
written by those who have succeeded 
in this business, and ““OK As Inserted.” 









Don’t listen too hard to the gues 
reviewers. You'll hear harmony among 
the experts, but discords among the 
laymen “experts.” 


The Advertisers Index 


Roy Eastman, who is not only 4 
very sensible man but also an imagina 
tive one, has devoted one of the let. 
ters he distributes among publishers 
to the advertising index, recommend. 
ing that the index be arranged by 
products rather than according, as per 
present practice, to the alphabetical 
sequence of advertisers’ initials. 

We agree with R.O.E. that a really 
good index could be as useful to the 
reader as the editorial table of com 
tents, but what strikes us as even mor 
attractive a suggestion is the recom 
mendation that the advertising pages 
themselves be grouped into product 
(or market) categories. That is, that 
ads of related products be positioned 
with editorial matter of like interest, 

Many publications already section. 
alize the editorial matter; why not run 
related advertising right where the 
reader is being conditioned to a con 
sideration of the type of product im 
which he can be most interested? 
Some “consumer” publications do this 
—breaking the book down into, for 
example, food, fashion, beauty, home 
furnishings. 

We broached this idea to a publisher 
the other day. His reactions were: 

1. Too much of a “make-up” prob- 
lem. But the gain—not only in greater 
utility of the publication, but also in 
promotion value—would offset the 
extra trouble. 






































Where would you put the “hor- 
izontal” advertisers? In the section 
where the editorial material is of more 
general interest. 

3. The ad would be missed by any 
reader who isn’t interested in the sec- 
tion in which the ad appears. Since 
he’s the least likely prospect, anywa} 
don’t worry about him; if your ad 
“slanted” the way the editorial sec 
tion you’re in is slanted, you'll be ex- 
posed to enough of your best prospects 










4. Advertisers would object to ap 
pearing next to a competitor. 

This is the part that really appeal 
to The Copy Chasers. Such juxtapost- 
tion would inevitably raise standards 
for the challenge of comparison would 
require greater thought, more org 
inality in layout, more compelling 
headlines, more incisive copy—in th 
end, a more definite presentation 0! 
what it is the advertiser is offer! 

A bad ad by itself may go unn 
ticed, a bad ad next to a good ont 
addressing a comparable message ' 
the same reader, would be unmistak- 
ably bad—not only to the reader, but 
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In the mind of every product engineer who processes is a complicated and tortuous pro- 





is developing a new product or machine, or — cedure. That’s why it takes an important man 











redesigning an old one, is a “phantom fac- 
tory” in which he visualizes how his product 
can be made most efficiently. 


This engineer may never set foot in a shop 
as part of his daily work. He’s not a welder, 
machinist, press operator or riveter. But he 
must know the advantages and limitations 
of these and all other fabricating techniques 
and processes so that he can decide the best 
way to make his product and design it ac- 
cordingly. Thus, because his work neces- 
sarily precedes actual shop operations he 
must-be able to operate a “plant on paper.” 


Obviously, this juggling of manufacturing 


for this kind of work. He’s important to you 
because he’s in on the ground floor in decid- 
ing if your equipment will be used to make 
his product. And the same is true for the 
materials, component parts and finishes 
used in the product or machine. 


So, in effect, he takes a continuous post- 
graduate course to keep himself up to the 
minute on latest developments. This calls 
for a steady flow of high-grade editorial ma- 
terial such as Product Engineering carries 
along with consistent, technically-written, 
factual advertising. That’s why over 14,000 
product engineers pay $5.00 a year for it. 


e * 
Product Engineering 
ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 






MATERIALS ARE THE BROAD FIELDS OF 
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Ist With the Men Who Are Ist to Specify Your Products 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERS 
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also (which in the long run is more 
important) to the advertiser. 


Machine Tool Marketing 


An interesting current issue in the 
industrial world is the marketing of 
The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is now 
types of 
were declared surplus by 


surplus machine tools. 


marketing many machine 
tools that 
government owning agencies. 

At present, industry has nearly one 
ind three-quarter million machine 
tools in service which is about 600,000 
than it 
On the other hand as American Ma 
1945 Metal- 


Equipment more 


more ever operated before. 
chinist’ s 
Work uncovered, 
than 50 per cent of industry-owned 


Inventory of 


machines are more than ten years old. 
Note: See RFC 
story, p. 39] 

With this back- 
ground, it is interesting to tackle the 
490-page July issue of Machinery. 


| Editor’s marketing 


information as a 


rHI HEALD 
tells 


MACHINI COMPANY 


about an “automatic brain” 
which, in internal grinding, “assumes 
entire responsibility for sizing, by pre- 
number of 


bring the 


determining the exact 


wheel passes required to 


work to the desired hole size.” 
LANDIS MACHINI 


Landmatic 


COMPANY 
Head for turret 
lathes and hand screw machines which 
ussures high operating efficiency and 
hne thread accuracy.” In small type 
there’s the story of a customer who 


pro- 


motes a 


saved 30 per cent with Landmatic. 
rHE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COM- 
PANY reports quite thoroughly on a 
tough gear cutting job accomplished 
on Fellows Equipment. 
JONES & 
PANY 


LAMSON MACHINE COM 


devotes half a spread to a car- 
toon of a piano falling on a pedestrian, 
which intends to introduce a discus- 
sion on the folly of putting carbide 


cutting tools on an out-moded lathe. 
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THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE 
COMPANY describes the automatic saw- 
ing of 48 slots by a milling machine. 

CINCINNATI GRINDERS, INC. tells 
about and illustrates the accomplish- 
ments of its Hydraulic Universal 
Grinder. “No toolroom is well equip- 
ped without at least one.” 
rOOL COMPANY, INC. shows 
how an intricately formed part is pro- 
duced complete from coil stock on a 


U. S. Multi-Slide Machine. 


COMPANY explains 


U. S. 


VAN NORMAN 
why its milling machines “give your 
operators every advantage in tool room 
They 


will “fit into your production scheme 


and general purpose milling.” 


when you reconvert.” 

evi- 
dence to support chat 
“craftsmanship becomes a greater skill 


NORTON COMPANY presents 


the statement 


when supplemented by accurate me- 
chanical action.” 

THE MONARCH MACHINI 
COMPANY “skill 
of experience,” opening with this fine 
line: ““The bold daring and ingenuity 
of our young-in-spirit engineers find 


TOO! 


sermonizes on born 


their balance wheel in the skilled es- 
perience and craftsmanship of the key 
man in our plant.” 

GIDDINGS & LEWIS MACHINE TOOI 
COMPANY directs a message to railroad 
shops on “the wide variety of work 
which can be handled, coupled with 
the machine flexibility” of the G&L 
Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Miil- 
ing Machine. 

THE LINCOLN 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


reviews its policy of “no increase in 
selling price.” 
MINOMATK 


HONI CORPORATION 


reminds us that “we can make any- 
thing we must sell all of every- 
thing we make.” This introduces a 
discussion of the need of “expanding 
distribution” in order to match pro- 
duction and thus reach “our goal of 


full employment.” 
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THE BLANCHARD MACHINE ©O 
PANY says: “Put It on the Blanchard 

BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO 
PANY asks, “What’s going to happe 
to the Suzy Q?” reminding us of ft 
“graveyard of rusting ships after @ 
last war” and asking us to considé 
the fate of our present aircraft i 
dustry. 

THE NATIONAL ACME COMPA 
states that “You Can Cut Costs Whe 
You Save Time.” 

THE BULLARD COMPANY gets Cl 
to what’s worrying us with some easy 
reading common about “To 
Poor or Too Rich . . . Is Usually 
Matter of Price.” Copy reports tha 
“during the years of the greatest ad 
vance in American living standard 
the cost of goods decreased by a great 
than increased.” 


sense 


percentage wages 

Many of them have competent a¢ 
—particularly Cincinnati Grinders, | 
S. Tool, Giddings & Lewis, and Bu 
lard. It will be interesting to obser 
the realism with which machine 
advertisers continue to approach th 
markets in view of the marketing 4 
surplus by RFC and the market 
tentials uncovered by American Mé 
chinist’s survey. 


Informative Copy 


We keep harping on informat 
copy and we’re happy to notice mo 
of it. 

DUREZ 
inc., has begun a series calle 


PLASTICS AND CHEMIC 
chining Data on Plastics.” Recogn 
ing “there still exists much contus® 
about the various types of plasté 
their properties, their uses,” the } 
vertiser dedicates the first article ' 
the drilling of products made *™ 
Durez Plastics. (See Gallery 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COM?PAN® 
are publishing a series on “Retor< Pr 
tices.” No. 2 shows the wrong ™ 
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itest ad 
ndards 
1 greate 
ised. 
nt ad t<ei : ; 
: Distinguished war service earns PRIMARY role for 
, +. . . *. 
d Be films in aggressive selling and promotion 
»bse 
Ak any Army or Navy man in charge of Opportunities opened by promotional 
g £\ troop morale or war-worker incentive _ films—growing wider every day—literally 
programs. Ask men in charge of industrial —_ shout for consideration. Improved distribu- 
n Mi training. Ask the G.I. All agree that mo- __ tion has lowered costs. Yes, motion pictures 
tion pictures are the quickest, most graphic, _and slide films . . . in Kodachrome or black- 
most convincing way of transmitting ideas = and-white . . . must find a way into your 
and information. firm if you are to meet tomorrow’s vigor- 
“Quickest ... most graphic... most con- US Competition. 
n vincing”— these words mean plenty to a Now is the time to organize writing and 
sales manager, sales engineer, or salesman creative work. Get in touch with your com- 
‘ : . . ‘"M e > '@ ‘ 
a ° . quickly tell why promotional films are — mere ial producer. Don’t overlook a must. 


being called the most powerful sales mer- 
chandising medium available today .. . 


‘ Sales-Promotional Films 


DRAMATIZE ... DEMONSTRATE. . . CONVINCE 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 




















and the right way to set up a retort. 
(See Gallery A.) 

RUSSELL & IRWIN MFG. COMPANY 
devotes a page in architectural media 
to an examination of the character- 
istics of the Early American house— 
not neglecting the appropriate hard- 
ware. (See Gallery A.) 

THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 
has a page in paper industry media 
on, “How to Refill and X-66 Jordan 
Plug.” The instructions are detailed 
and illustrated. We don’t consider 
it uncricket of Black-Clawson to point 
out: “Incidentally, the superiorities of 
X-66 construction can be observed in 
the sketches, etc., etc.” 

JENKINS BROS. offers another “‘Jen- 
kins Practical Piping Layout,” this 
one on “How to Plan a Closed Cooling 
Water System.” Jenkins Valves are 
recommended at various points. (Sce 
Gallery A.) 
¥%SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE 
COMPANY has a series of questions 
grinding wheels. 
“Readers are invited to send in their 
own grinding questions, without obli- 
gation” and without revealing identity. 
Six questions are handled in the cur- 
rent issue, of which the following is 
typical: 

Q. “We have a centerless job on a 
soft steel bar 2” in diameter and 3014.” 
long We had been using a wheel with a 
+" tace, 60 grain, medium hardness, and 


and answers on 


it did a good job. To increase produc 
tion, we recently switched to a wheel 
with 8” face, same grain and grade, but 
we are having trouble with chatter. How 
an this be remedied?” 

A As you did not make any mention 


of the blade, we are of the opinion that 
you possibly overlooked reducing the top 
ingle of blade when you changed trom 
1 4” to an 8” faced wheel and that this 
s the probable cause ot the chatter 

Assuming that the top angle of the 
blade wa 30 degrees with the 4” 
taced wheel, it should be no more than 
0 to 25 degrees with the 8” face 


about 


The reason tor 


re iwainst the 


this is that the side pres- 
ses with the 


blade increa 
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“Accomplishes plenty in establishing 
authority of this company” 


width of the grinding wheel, for quite 
obviously an 8” faced wheel will exert a 
much greater pressure against the blade 
than a wheel with a 4” face 

And when this pressure is too great, it 
tends to squeeze the work up and out 
of contact with the blade. By reducing 
the blade angle as suggested, the squeez 
ing pressure is reduced and thus the 
chatter is eliminated. 

Grinding wheels, we imagine, don’t 
provide many selling angles, but this 
series accomplishes plenty in estab- 
lishing the authority of the company. 
The coupon requests the free booklet, 
101 Grinding Questions Answered.” 

This campaign is handled by 
Howard D. Blackburn, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager. 


Plugs 


A memo from Harvey Conover 
(the man with the Mast) reproduced 
in an ad by the LAPOINTE MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY recommends a new 


book on broaching published by that 


GALLERY B 
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CHANGING TIME 
CUT 10 to 1 
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company. Is this wise practice for ; 
publisher to take part in advertiser 
promotion? 

CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORA. 


TION has a “Hats Off Department,’ 
Ad salutes an architect who used Cee, 
steel joists in the new building. 

JENKINS BROS. spends most of ap 
ad plugging magnesium, reporting it 
war achievements, current resources, 
costs, etc. “The Boundaries” of this 
industry, in Jenkins’ opinion ™. . . ar 
circumscribed only by the imagin- 
tion itself.” Only push for Jenkin 
valves is remark that “light meta 
miracle workers . respect . . . the 
long-established industrial — tradition 
that ‘It Pays to Standardize on 
Jenkins!’ ” 
Surveys 

We'll bet that opinion surveys will 
become a major merchandising device. 

“Four out of five Retail Grocer 
Prefer Selling Food in Cans!”—-so re- 
ports the CAN MANUFACTURERS’ IN- 
STITUTE, INC., to the food industry 
National advertising on cans is de 
scribed and the reasons for preferring 


food in cans are listed. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORA- 
rion tells architects that “Surves 


Shows School Authorities Prefer Unit 
System of Ventilation.” Copy and 
diagrams tell why. 
Needles in a Haystack 

We’ve had lots to say recently about 
the ineptness of those who seek « 
influence distributors to better efforts 
Look in Gallery B for the pevoeE & 
REYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. ad whic! 
throws the book at the lumber dealer 
It looks awful, but we bet it works. 

BRIGGS MFG. COMPANY, out after 
peacetime business, publishes pra 
tically a complete financial statement 
plus postwar plan. (See Gallery B.) 

AEROQUIP CORPORATION _ splits 
page in half, vertically. LH half | 
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CTUAL plans for new water systems, and improve- 





ments of existing systems, are being made at more 





than three times the normal rate for such services! 






Conservative estimates place the need for new con- 





struction at nearly two and a quarter billion dollars 






t0 bring this vital municipal service up to actual 





fequirements. 


There is also a backlog of $100,000,000 of deferred 


maintenance items resulting from wartime restric- 








tions. This backlog is for standard materials requir- 






ing no blueprints — simply the release of material 





and the manpower to do the work. 








Certainly these statements** indicate the tremen- 















dous opportunity that lies ahead. 


"U.S. daily water consumption 8,000,000,- 
00 gallons or 33,000,000 tons. (Steel's an- 
tual wartime output is 100 million tons or 
3 days’ water output; coal 700 million tons, 
21 days’ water; all agricultural products, 250 
million tons or 8 days’ water.) 
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Chicago 





WATER WORKS 
ENGINEERING 


A Case-Shepperd-Mann Publication 


24 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














Water Supply--Biggest U.S. Industry'-- 
(with it's product of &,000,000,000 gallons daily) 


Plans $2 Billion Construction Program 


ae of equipment used in construc- 
tion and operation of water works systems can 
most effectively reach this profitable market through 
use of the one independent journal edited to serve 
this vital field exclusively - WATER WORKS EN- 
GINEERING. Regularly read by the key water works 
superintendents and other officials responsible for 
water supply, and by leading consulting engineers 
responsible for the major part of all water works con- 
struction, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING rep- 
resents the most direct and economical advertising 
medium for tapping this tremendously profitable 
market. 


The annual Fall Convention number, issued Sep- 
tember 5, will give you ideal opportunity to take your 
message to key water works men at a time when post- 
war plans dominate their thinking. Final closing date 
for copy, Aug. 20. Regular low rates apply. Your res- 
ervation for space should be made at once. Better wire! 
**Excerpts from statement June 29, 1945, 
by Dr. Abel Wolman, Prof. of Sanitary En- 
gineering at Johns Hopkins University, Con- 
sultant to the War Production Board's Office 
of War Utilities, and Chairman of the 


} Committee on Water and Sewage Works 
Development. ~ 











San Francisco 
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“Tell-All copy .. . 


no fooling around”’ 


all in two-color reverse, showing and 
describing ‘““Two Major War Develop- 
ments Now Ready for Industry.” RH 
half is editorial in format and text 
style, describing in more detail one 
of the two products in the ad. (See 
Gallery B.) 

BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY wants 
you to get the idea that the Barrett 
Portable Elevator permits eliminating 
the waste of upper storage space. A 
photo of conventional stacking is com- 
pared with vertical stacking, but the 
first photo is placed on its side, em- 
phasizing the waste of space. (See 
Gallery B.) 


Kudos Department 


WApparently people have some mis- 
conceptions about floors, so DAVID 
E. KENNEDY, INC., brings them 
out into the open. 

“In the average room the floor rep- 
resents about one-fifth of the room’s 
surface area. It is almost the only 
surface to receive wear and certainly 
receives the most dirt Beyond 
this introduction are nine “false” 
statements about floors, each followed 
by the “truth” in terms of Kantile. 
Sample: 

False: The harder a floor the longer 
it will wear. 


rRUTH: Kentile will wear longer 
because it is resilient. It “yields” to 
impact instead of abrading under 


trafic. In some cases quiet and com- 
fortable Kentile has outworn marble. 

The other statements are equally im- 
pressive. This ad was written by 
Gerald Lesser, Irwin Vladimer 
& Co., New York. 


%eHere is some extremely ecasy-read- 
ing copy that we recommend as a 
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“Bring misconceptions out into the 
open’”’ 


guide to those whose copy reads as 
though it came out of a narrow pipe: 
Tricky loads present no problems to 
this versatile HYSTER Fork Lift Truck 
The HYSTER 20 lifts, transports and un 
loads materials of all kinds, on bare forks 
© pallets, up to its capacity of one ton 
A handy little rig to have around, the 
HYSTER 20 is kept busy all day long or 


every sort of hauling job. It goes every 
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“Extremely easy-to-read copy ... we 
recommend as a guide” 


where on its easy-riding, traction-geared 
pneumatic tires. Its streamlined compact 
ness takes it through narrow aisles and 
crowded quarters. With trunnion steer- 
ing, it turns in its own length. 

Controls are standard: anyone can 
operate it. The hydraulic lifting mechan- 
ism responds to fingertip pressure; loads 
may be lofted, lowered, tilted forward or 
backward while traveling if desired. And 
it tiers neat and high in storage. The 
HYSTER 20 travels equally well forward 
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“Copy is amiable” 














and reverse. Further details are covered 
in a new booklet. May we send it? 


Written for HYSTER COMPANY 
by Walter Holmes and Manford 
Pate, Pate, Simon & Smith 
Agency, Portland, Ore. 

% No fooling around in this copy— 
and the ad is all copy, no illustration, 
no signature. Headline: “What bs 
Plunge Grinding of Threads with 
Brush Dressed Wheels?” There fol- 
low seven questions and answers. on 
what it is, to what it can be compared, 
what are its advantages, how is tt 
done, is it fast, is it accurate and 
where do you get more information? 
Tell-All copy, starting with A. Writ- 
ten for THE SHEFFIELD CORPO- 
RATION by W. I. Wilt, Sheffield’s 
ad manager. 

% MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY has selected seven “danger 
spots” in a lumber mill where micr- 
organisms cause trouble and has shown 
how Santobrite avoids losses due 
rot, staining, sliming, mildewing, et. 
The proper amount of Santobrite for 









































each case is indicated. tha 
Copy is amiable—‘“Few if any mills j 
require all these applications, but few, teri 
on the other hand, could not profit by the 
the use of a number of them.” Wnt- 
ten by George Pampel, Gardner § ‘qi 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, F 
Mo. 
rHE copy cHasers § Mar 
ical 
Denniston Joins Kawneer ing 
A. J. Denniston, formerly assistant a lead 
vertising manager, South Bend Lath 
Works, South Bend, Ind., arid Gish VY 
Machine Company, Madison, Wis. b# 
joined the advertising division of Ti am 
Kawneer Company, Niles Mich., as * 
sistant advertising manager only 





The company manufactures store !r0 
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i AMERICAN Business MarK8&T is the Jargest, 
the most active in the world. 


It consists of al] the sales transactions 
that take place in business, of both raw ma- 
terials and industrial products. It absorbs 
the entire output of all the finished products 
required by American industry. 

Fortunately, the decision-makers in this 
market can be reached easily and econom- 
ically, at the moment when they are think- 
ing about business, by using just the four 
leading business publications. 


You can put full page messages before 


}2 million of these buyers every month for 


.p “ly $6,280, by advertising in Fortune (178,- 
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920 subscribers); U. S. News (207,141); 
Business Week (126,384); and Nation’s 


Business (451,385). 


This economical, effective unit will aid 
you in shaping the buying decisions of the 
key men who control this greatest of all 


markets ... the million who buy in billions. 


When competition is at its height again, 


ample space on this four lane highway to 
big selling will be available. Now is the time 
to plan. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington « DC 












The one magazine TOP 


MANAGEMENT 


in the 


GAS UTILITIES 


never misses 









ELLIOTT TAYLOR 
Washington Editor 


TO PAY OUT, 
circulation must 
be more than 
simple distribu- 
tion. Reader in- 
terest is the true 
measure...the element that gets the book 
opened and your advertisement seen. 

The one outstanding writer for the gas 
utility industry is Elliott Taylor, Wash- 
ington Editor of GAS. His forthright, 
aggressive approach to industry problems 
makes his monthly editorials a “must” for 
top management... makes GAS the one 
book that top management never misses. 

Backing up Taylor with a balanced 
editorial content serving all branches of 
the industry ... GAS delivers for your ad- 
vertisement, coverage of companies that 
do the major buying. 

TEN READERS PER COMPANY SERVED 

GAS is read by executives in utilities 
that serve 88% of the nation’s gas meters 
...averages better than 2 copies per com- 
pany and 4) readers per copy. That 
works out at 10 or more readers per com- 
pany served. 

This multiple readership indicates that 
GAS reaches not only the top men who 
make decisions in each department NOW 
... but also those who will be in the re- 
sponsible spots in the years ahead. 

Schedule GAS now... for promotion 
of a huge maintenance market that is five 
years in arrears...for the new transmis- 
sion lines ... new gas towns and extension 
of present distribution systems. for a 


terrific pent-up demand for all types of 
gas appliances. Use the book that is a 
“must” with the men who decide! 





1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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Universal Use of Plastic 
Printing Plates Foreseen 


@ tHE new market for American 
manufacturers of molding equipment, 
plastic compounds and plastic printing 
plates, both here and abroad, is a direct 
result of the OWI’s program of psy- 
chological warfare and American in- 
formation dissemination. Foreign in- 
terest points to an increased postwar 
use of plastic plates. In this country, 
the use of these plates is already estab- 
lished on a widespread scale for do- 
mestic and export advertising, print- 
ing and syndicated services. 

Although the development of plas- 
tic plates was known before the war 
to foreign plate makers, their perfec- 
tion by the U. S. during the war has 
aroused keen interest, now evidenced 
by foreign producers. 

Plastic plates are extremely light, 
permitting their shipment in_ large 
quantities by air, and are said to be 
produced at far lower cost than dupli- 
cate plates of metal. The OWI has 
saved the government an enormous 
amount of money by distributing 
plastic plates by air for small maga- 
zines and pamphlets to distant points 
throughout the world where printing 
is done locally. 

OWI reports that there is an in- 
creased demand for plastic plates, 
which many of the foreign sources 
maintain give better reproduction than 
plates made from metal. The Theo- 
dore Moss Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are the molders of plates used 
for overseas distribution by OWI. 


Market Prospects Sharply 
Increased in Cuba 


@ on a recent visit to New York, 
Mariano Guastella, president of Pub- 
licidad Guastella, the largest advertis- 
ing agency in Cuba, stated that mar- 
ket prospects in Cuba for American- 
made products are sharply increased. 
American manufacturers can expect 
an increasing demand for their prod- 
ucts in Cuba after the war, Mr. 
Guastella said. 

“However, advertising directed at 
the Cuban market will not reap max- 
imum value,” Mr. Guastella went on 
to say, “if it is a mere transplantation 
of American copy into Cuban media. 
American advertising is naturally 
geared to the American market—a 
highly developed market. 

“In Cuba, buying habits, sales ap- 
peals, the tempo of an advertisement, 
are all different. Few advertisers to- 
day make the mistake that was once 
so prevalent, of translating an Amer- 
ican ad into Spanish, with perhaps the 
inclusion of an idiomatic phrase here 
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and there, and inserting it with th 
same illustration into a Cuban publi. 
cation. In some Latin Americay 
countries this may be unavoidable, but 
not in Cuba.” 


Mr. Guastella explained that the in. 
creased market prospects are due t 
the general upswing of the standard 
of living of working people in Cuba 
Building of homes and apartment 
houses has been active, but a short- 
age of housing still exists, due partly 
to the heavy influx of European refv- 
gees and partly to the increased pur- 
chasing power of the native population, 
Consequently, a heavy building boom, 
requiring materials and equipment of 
all types, is predicted for Cuba in th 
postwar period. 





















New Industrial Agency 


John E. Hyler and Associates, a new 
industrial advertising agency created to 
function primarily in the fields of mate- 
rials handling, power transmission, wood- 
working and metalworking, has been 
formed in Peoria, Ill. 

Head of the organization, John E. Hy 
ler, a technical writer, engineer and con 
sultant, plans to offer special services to 
include advertising for Latin American 
markets and translations into Spanish and 
Portuguese. Mr. Hyler has been asso 
ciated with various companies in connect 
tion with their Latin American sales ef 
forts, and as a translator, and has lived 
for six years in South America. 


















Geare-Marston Plans New Service 


A. W. Martinez has been named direc 
tor of publicity and public relations for 
Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia advertis 
ing agency, as part of a broad plan to 
enlarge the agency's present public re 
lations department and its services. 

Mr. Martinez is a former newspaper 
editor and foreign correspondent and was 
last associated with J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
New York, as a publicity and public re 
lations executive. Prior to that, he was in 
charge of publicity operations for the 
lamp division of Westinghouse Electr: 
Corporation and an executive of Hears 
Magazines. 


McCrum to Wickwire 
Sidney E. McCrum has been ap; 


to the position of assistant advertising 
manager, Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co 
pany, New York. Previously Mr. M 
Crum was assistant to the adv 
manager of Chicago Pneumatic Too! 
pany, New York. 

As assistant advertising manager, M 
McCrum will participate in the execution 
of Wickwire Spencer's plans for great’ 
expanded sales and merchandising P* 
grams in the postwar period. The o 
pany'’s current advertising program ™ 
cludes general, business and t 
magazines, and newspapers. 


Fiebelkorn to Chirurg 


Richard Fiebelkorn has been appointes 
to the contact staff of the New York © 
fices of James Thomas Chirurg Co: 
Bosten agency. He was formerly assi* 
ant advertising manager of Wort 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporatio® 
Newark, N. J. 
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Seven Sweet's Files 
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ae consisting of one or more bound 
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its, serve industry’s seven major 


oo! Comf Market groups.in the construction, 
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— rent files contain more than 2,000 
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There are over 


68900 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


(NOT BELL OWNED) 
in the United States 


x 
Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


is the only 
Telephone Trade Jour- 
nal reaching the man- 
agers of every one of 
these companies .... 

Space Rates: Modest 


Write "Fortnightly" 
7720 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 26, Illinois 





program. 






IMinois Indiana 


materials in Illinois-Indiana-Ohio. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Ohio Public Work 





Two to West-Marquis 


Arthur M. Arlett and Gardner Young 
have joined the San Francisco offices of 
West-Marquis, Inc., agency, as account 
executives. 

Mr. Arlette, recently released from the 
service, has been connected with the A. E. 
Nelson Company, San Francisco. Prior to 
the war, he was in charge of publicity and 
house organs for Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company 

Mr. Young comes to West-Marquis 
from the San Francisco offices of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Inc. 


McCarty Opens in Dallas 


The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, has established new 
ofhces in Dallas, Tex., located at 1311 
Praetorian Building. The expansion is in 
keeping with the company’s belief that 
much postwar activity will center in that 
locality 

J. B. Taylor, whose background in 
cludes 15 years’ experience in the fields 
of sales, merchandising and advertising, 
will head the new branch organization. 
He recently handled the educational and 
advertising campaign for the City of 
Dallas’ $60,000,000 postwar master plan 


Three Name Booker-Cooper 


Three West Coast manufacturers have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Booker-Cooper, Inc., Los Angeles agency: 
Aircraft Plastics, Los Angeles, maker of 
plastic coatings; Torrance Brass Foundry, 
Torrance, Calif., producer of centrifugal 
castings; and Craftsmen’s Guild, manu- 


facturer of photographic equipment 

The campaigns for the three companies 
include direct mail, business and general 
magazine advertising 


Postwar public works projects exceeding $2,000,000,000 


provide an unprecedented market for equipment and 


The men who con- 


trol the spending of this 10-figure nest egg are the 7,500 
engineers, contractors and public works officials who 
rely on Construction Digest for first-hand news of the 
industry. That’s why, in this “Always Good Market,” 


Construction Digest is a “must” on your advertising 


} Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 
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Harriet Raymond Honored 
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Harriet E. Raymond 

; : ta 
@ On Harriet E. Raymond, assistant cl 
advertising manager, Celanese Corpo- li 
ration of America, New York, was al 
conferred the signal honor of receiv- ye 
ing the coveted Josephine Snapp 0! 

Award, presented annually by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- re 
cago for the most outstanding con- R 
tribution to advertising made by a ad 


woman in the 
the preceding year. 


Miss Raymond, whose professional 


was the subject of 


Industrial 


career 
“Women in 


lected from 
country’s 


among 
outstanding 


United States during 


Advertising” 
department in June, 1944, was se- 
a group ol 
advertis: 
women, and is the ninth person t 
receive the award, a memorial to 4 
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ng 




















former president of the Chicago 
Women’s Ad Club. ef 

In addition to Mr. Luckman, th § ' 
contest judging panel included: rea 

Charles Luckman, president, Pepso- Th 
dent Division Lever Bros.; Bruce § °°‘ 
Barton, president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York o” 
Helen Holby, Advertising Federation J 4"Y 
of America; Donald D. Davis, vice- RC 
president, Minnesota-Ontario Paper BW 
Company, Minneapolis; and Louis § ™a! 
Taylor Davis, vice-president, Young 
& Rubicam, New York. °F 

Miss Raymond entered the adver § ™€! 
tising field at 17 and at 24, was og ‘Mg 
officer in her company. During te # 'S° 
depression, the company was dissolvee B "ac 
and Miss Raymond was absorbed int 


| 


the parent organization, the Cell: 


Corporation, as assistant to t 
manager. 

Later she became advertising 
ager of the plastics division, and 
Celluloid merged with Celanese 
poration in 1944, was promot 
her present position in charge of 
tics and chemicals. 
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RAILROADS «-- 











Are Railroads Your Major Market? 

If so, you well know the importance of simul- 
taneous and regular contact not only with pur- 
chasing agents, but with those executives “up the 
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Orpo- line” and with key departmental men “all 
» Was along the line”. In “MODERN RAILROADS” 
eceiv- you will find for the first time an effective means 
. of influencing all purchasing factors. 
ca No matter how many railroad publications you 
-on. fy BOW find it necessary to use, “MODERN RAIL- 
We ROADS” will give you a new measure of resultful 
satel advertising. 
ssional 
jane’ | “PUBLISHING “KNOW HOW.” “MODERN 
as «- | RAILROADS” is being published by men long 
f the @ active in the industrial publishing field. Their 
rtising § Objective is to develop this publication as a use- 
on to @ tul service to the railroad industry and as a prac- 
to a g tical tool for advertisers. 
Micago 
_ *PRE-TESTED READERSHIP. Taking noth- 
n. the | ng for granted, a thorough study was made of 
; reader reaction—in advance of publishing plans. 
Pepso- The results of this survey will prove illuminating 
Bruce @ *0 every advertiser interested in selling railroads. 
arton, 
' ork: § * MODERN FORMAT. Strikingly different from 
eration @ @2y other railway publication, “MODERN RAIL- 
_ vice | ROAD’S” unique format and cover treatment 
Paper will be sure to stimulate readership. Advertising 
Louis § Make-up permits use of standard size plates. 
Young 
* EDITORIAL AUTHORITY. Active railroad 
adver: § Men of National prominence will serve as consult- 
was a 'g editors and will determine what is and what 
ng tx 'S not new and of genuine interest to other rail- 
‘ssolved @ SOad men. 
ed inte 
elluloie 
t ae 
g man 
d vhes 
se Cor: 
dt : 
nt 400 West Madison Street 
+ 1945 
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Are Railroads One of Your Many Markets? 
Your selection of one publication to do a com- 


plete coverage job need no longer puzzle you. 
“MODERN RAILROADS” is the answer. 


Whether you make batteries, bolts, bearings, 
brushes, bulldozers, bushings, cleaning com- 
pounds, cranes, or culverts ... in “MODERN 
RAILROADS” you'll get more of the kind of 
coverage you want than was ever before available 
in the railroad field. This coverage will be yours 
at much the lowest cost per thousand in the field. 







THE PRODUCT OF AN EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING ORGANIZATION .. . 


e COMPLETE COVERAGE. Each copy of 
“MODERN RAILROADS” will be addressed to 
an individual of known purchasing influence. It 
will deliver each month more than double the 
total circulation of any other railway publication, 
more than any combination of three established 
railway publications. 


eNEW ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS. 
Combining a much-needed service, complete cov- 
erage, editorial authority, advertising next to 
reader, and a new, sound three-way inquiry policy, 
“MODERN RAILROADS” will prove its effec- 
tiveness by performance. 


... Gat the facts... 


7 survey of PRE-TESTED READERSHIP; 
2 Editorial Specification Form; 

3 Circulation Statement; 
4 Advertising Rate Card. 





WRITE DIRECT TO: 


MODERN RAILROADS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


e Chicago 6, Illinois 
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According to the 
top part of this fore- 
cast, charted by 
Corrigan, Osburne 
and) «Wells, Inc. 
management  con- 
sultants, Japanese 
defeat is scheduled 
for the summer of 
1946 to be followed 
by a temporary 
commercial replace- i 
ment boom which a Ba 
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FORECAST OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1943-1967 
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precedes a primary 
but contracted, 1949 
postwar depression; 
all of which is pre- 
ceded by postwar 
planning in earnest 
to enable world in- 
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dustry to emerge 
from war-torn chaos post-war 
to reconversion ona ae 
peacetime basis. The 
bottom portion is for 
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NAPRC Outlines Activities 
in New Booklet 


@ AN attractive booklet published 
by the National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel, Inc., describes the 
origin, purpose and activities of the 










JULY 





1945 





organization. Started nine years ago 
by a small professional group in New 
York, NAPRC now numbers nearly 
300 members 14 states and 30 
metropolitan cities. 

According to NAPRC, its chief aim 
in bringing out the new booklet is 


in 
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to answer many of the questions most 
frequently asked about the compara- 
tively new profession. The booklet 
includes information about member- 
ship requirements, committees, serv- 
ices of the group, the code of practice 


and other pertinent facts about 
NAPRC. 


Membership in the organization 1s 
limited to “seasoned members of the 
profession” and to men and women 
engaged in “recognized publicity or 
public relations work” for at least five 
years. 


Frank Promoted 

H. H. Frank, formerly assistant adver 
tising manager, Shellmar Products Com 
pany, Mt. Vernon, O., has been promoted 
to the position of advertising manager 0! 
the company. 





A-1 Industrial 
Copy Writer Wanted 


by a large western New York 
agency. We want you if yor 
know your way around in 11 

dustrial copy. You'll be plat 

ning and writing for important 
accounts. The salary is extra 
good, the job permanent at 

you'll find your fellow workers 
constitute a great gang. lf 
clude references when writing 
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OVER 28,000 MILES 


he Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, had a big job on its hands — a morale-building job among hundreds 
of thousands of aircraft maintenance men in major U. S. bases, on pin-point Pacific atolls, and on our 





armada of carriers. 

No headline news glamorizes these boys. They carry on with their task of “keeping ‘em flying’, often under 
conditions which are practically unbearable. 

Their story had never been told. It needed telling. 

Who could do it? 

The task of interpreting maintenance was a task for specialists . . . aviation maintenance specialists. 

Realizing the need, the publishers of Aviation Maintenance saw an opportunity to make a major contribution 
to the war effort. They volunteered to tell the story in a way it had never been told before. Four months and 28,000 
miles later the editors began assembling the mass of intricate information and pictures collected at Pearl Harbor, 
Guam, Saipan, Ulithi, Los Negros, Manus, the Philippines, and scores of other bases at home and abroad. The result 
isan editorial achievement unprecedented in aviation publishing. A 160-page saga of the Service and Repair Units 
to which the “impossible” is an everyday chore. 

The enthusiastic approval of the Navy was expressed in tangible form. They made paper available to the 
publishers of Aviation Maintenance to print 100,000 copies of this remarkable story to be distributed to Navy 
personnel everywhere. The July issue of Aviation Maintenance is carrying the story to its thousands of readers in 
military, commercial and personal aviation. The fascinating story of these men who sweat it out that planes may fly 
as depicted in Aviation Maintenance is being told to additional millions by metropolitan newspapers, radio com- 
mentators, illustrated lectures. A prominent book publisher plans to reprint this story as a permanent record of 
an outstanding war achievement. 


INVALUABLE DATA FOR OPERATORS 


This insight into the organization and maintenance pro- 
cedures of the Bureau of Aeronautics made available to the 
editors of Aviation Maintenance is facinating reading for 
anyone. But, more important, its careful detailing of work 
procedures and practices furnishes invaluable maintenance 
data to all aircraft operators. 

In this issue of Aviation Maintenance, as in all issues, key 
personnel in commercial, personal, and military aviation, are 
finding vital information related directly to maintenance of 
aircraft and airports — the most important factor in the suc- 
cesstul operation of their business. 


x** 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncen A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills Building, 
San Francisco 4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13. 
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“Get This Straight,’’ 
said Pug-Nose Porky, 
“The Provisioner Gives 
you Most Complete 
ae Coverage” 


“Heigh ho, heigh ho,” said Porky, marketer 
extraordinary, “what a lot of useful figures 
in this booklet.” 


“It says here,” he went on, “that Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corporation has made a sur- 
stamped with their Seal of Accuracy. 
beam. Must mean 


vey 
That 
what they say.” 


must be on the 


And that’s the truth! But it’s the facts they 
dug up that should 88.4% 
coverage of the plants, 90.3% coverage of 
the officials interviewed — more than any 
other publication. Send for our brochure, 
“Here's a Field Where the Grass IS 
Greener,” and read for yourself how The 
Provisioner covers the $8,500,000,000 meat 
packing industry. Write for your copy now. 
The National Provisioner, Most Important 
Publication in the Food Field Since 1891, 
107 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


interest you 
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LETTERS % the 
Editor | 


This picture shows a centrifugal 
refrigeration machine driven by , 
motor through a step-up gear of our 
manufacture, and was used to illus- 
trate the story on the motion picture 
theater market. 





INDEX TO RESEARCH 
LISTINGS RESULTFUL 


To tHe Eprror: Within the last 
few days I have received several re- 
quests from you that I send a copy of 
our boat industry survey to companies 
which evidently had written to you 
for them. 


=. 


B. H. Woon, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Terry Steam Turbine Company, 


Are these inquiries which are now 
Hartford, Conn 


coming through you inspired by edi- 
torial comment on your pages which 
I may have overlooked seeing? 
C. Kappes, JR., 
Vice-President, Yachting 
Editors Note: These inquiries 
a description of "Yachting's 


Editor's Note: The photograph requested 


has been supplied. 





AD MAN AND HIS CAMERA COOPERATE 


To THE Eprror: I appreciate your 


resulted 
survey 


Trom 





which was published in the Index to Re : ‘ : 
search department. IM is alad to call atten request for information as to how | 
tion, in that department, to any research take the photographs used in the 
material which would be of interest to in- Brooks-Scanlon Corporation advertis- 


dustrial marketing men, provided it can be 


ments, one of which are using on 
distributed free of charge. ca you 5 4 


your cover this month. 





It would be nice to say that | haveff rea 

UNEXPECTED PUBLICITY a Speed Graphic, with a range finder 
To tHe Eprror: We would great- lens shade, symchronizer, light meter, § °P' 
ly appreciate it if you will try to ob- etc.—complete with chrome  acces- ‘. 


sories and a bell that chimes even 
quarter-hour. ) 
the bitter truth is that 


tain for us original photographic 
| print from which the cut on page 


46 of your June, 1945 issue was made. However, 


The close alliance of R. E. McCarthy and his 36-year-old 3A Kodak have produced many ow 
standing illustrations for Brooks-Scanlon ads, such as these and the one on this month's cove 


Pon 


‘FromPords Forests to Trance 7 - PAW RECRUI 





epee with an “APO” 


a 


2 oOkKS 5 SCAN! 
, a 
Se ee ee ee oe : — i 2 = 


vers) 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views ' 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be 





© interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must! 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requ man 
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® No matter how the decision to buy is 


it 1 have reached, you need the approvals of both 
e finder ‘ 

t meter,f Operating and management men to suc- 
e acces: 


anf cessfully sell the oil refinery field. 
es every - ¢ 


oo ; ; i allele — 
ss thy Presenting your story to both groups at 
the same time is possible by advertising in 


many ov B the Refinery Section of National Petroleum 
nth's cover . 


4 


ae | 


News. Here is the publication edited to 





cover all phases of refinery construction, 





operation, maintenance and new process 
developments. It is read by refinery men 
who think in terms of equipment perform- 
ance—and by men who think in terms of 


product costs. 


More than $350,000,000 will be spent 
in America’s war-to-peace refinery con- 
Version program. Your share of this busi- 
ness is in the hands of men you can 


ir views Mteach through the publication that gives 
may be , . . 
yn must MBYOU good refinery operating coverage, plus 


requ } 


nagement! 
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Please see Pages 76-77 





A Job Worth Trying For 


ou ar in advertising 
manager, and 


vuld like : o the agency bus 


inager or 
in assistant ivertising 
ness, we'l ’ rlac © teach you. You 
should have exec e ability because 
we may want yor o become an <A¢ 
ount Executive later on And, of 
should be able to write 

rganizatior We're 


course y 
Yeu'll like 
cated in a small town where you 
in walk te work enjoy life and 
spend more time with your family 
The opportunity is wide ypen. The 
writing 


position s permanent In 
t salary de 


ne your experience 
sired and please send a photo. Your 
letter will be held in confidence and 
our organization knows all about this 
opening. Write Box 144 INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St Chi 


igo 11 Ill 








the camera is a 3A Kodak, bought in 
1909 for the sole and satisfying pur- 
pose of snapping the girls at Asbury 
Park. The camera did very well at 
this, too, even working under the ob- 
vious difficulty of those days when 
there was too much bathing suit and 
too little girl. 

But I am glad to report that the 
camera’s vision has not been impaired 
by age. While a couple of gadgets 
have broken off here and there and a 
leaking bellows is patched up with ad- 
hesive tape, it must still have a good 
lens. I say it must have because most 
of the pictures it has taken have been 
successful and I can think of no rea- 
son for this other than a good lens. 

Of course, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the camera, realizing the 
shortcomings of the guy who’s using 
it, out-does itself for effect. But 
this is all I do to cooperate with it... 

Several times a year my camera and 
[ run up to the Brooks-Scanlon mill 
to take pictures. Usually it rains 
about the time of our arrival. But we 
will average about one out of four 
trips a year when the good old Flor- 
ida Sun is shining. 

We drift around the mill itself and 
try to find fresh angles on old sub- 
jects. You know, there are just so 
many operations in the manufacture 








To Reach The 


of INDUSTRY..... 


ay ADVERTISING space in this 
2l-year-old publication, known 
from coast to coast as the finisher’s 
guide to up-to-date methods and great 
er eficiency in cleaning and painting 
of parts and products in the factory. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is. the 
book that carries more advertising fea 
turing paints, supplies and equipment 
pertinent to product cleaning and paint 
ing than any other medium. Check the 
March issue for ads of most promi 
nent suppliers in the field. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga 
zine is read by the key men in metal- 
working, woodworking and miscellan- 


eous industrial plants, classified as 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Eastern Representative : 


C. A. LARSON, 254 West ist St 
New York I 


2 


paint shop and finishing department 
foremen, production superintendents, 
engineers, chemists, purchasing agents, 
company executives—the men who in- 
fluence the selection, purchase and use 
of cleaning and surface preparation 
equipment and compounds; rust-proof- 
ing, priming and surface coatings of 
all kinds; paint application equip- 
ment and supplies; paint drying and 
baking infa-red baking 
equipment. 


evens and 


Circulation Information Sheets 
Rate Card and Sample Copy 
Upon Request 








of lumber; and after you've built ten 
years of advertising around them, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to make 
them look different and interesting 

So we kibitz a bit around the skid- 
ders and loaders in the woods hoping 
that some new angle will occur to us. 
We have shot them prone and from 
the top of the water tank. We've 
ridden the boom of a loader and the 
cow-catcher of the log train searching 
for new perspectives. 

Occasionally, when it’s something 
that can be moved—a log, a timber, 
or a Caterpillar—we ask the foreman, 
very apologetically, to shift it an inch 
or so this way or that. We guess at 
the focus and the shutter opening, 
and let ’er go. What the camera does 
from then on, I’ve never been able to 
find out. All I know is that, by and 
by, it brings forth a picture and it’s 
usually usable. 

Some folks are lucky in 
others, lucky at cards. Perhaps my 
good fortune started when I grabbed 
off that 3A Kodak at Asbury Park 
36 years ago. 


lov = 


R. E. McCarrtny, 
R. E. McCarthy Advertising Agency, 
Tampa, Fla. 


LOST: FOUR YEARS 


To tHE Eprror: “Gosh a’mighty,” 
we appreciate the “Happy Birthday” 
notation which you included in the 
Milestones in Publishing department 
of your June issue, but you have taken 
four years off our young life. 

Established in 1933, Industrial 
Equipment News is now 12 years old 
rather than 8 as you stated. 

F. Morse SMITH, 
Vice-president, 
Industrial Equipment New’ 


IM ARTICLE INSPIRES CREATION 
OF RESEARCH BUREAU 


To THe Eprror: Your lead article 
in the April issue of INpusTRIAl 
MarKETING [Research an Important 
Need in Industrial Marketing] was 9% 
excellent that, among other things, 
it influenced me and a few others 
organize the P&M Research Bureav— 
a project that I had long been consid- 
ering. 

During the preceding 18 months, 
1 have carried out a considerabk 
amount of industrial and commercial 
research for a number of leading man 
ufacturers in various fields and wa 
impressed by the lack of knowledge 
which seemed everywhere prevalent. 

In- sending out letters to corport 
ation executives, I should regard it 4 
a great favor if you would kindly a 
low me to enclose an abstract of you! 
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Have you seen 


the current 
PLASTICS WORLD? 


It reaches 25,000* executives in ¥& 
plastics and other industries . . . 
the men who specify and buy in- 
dustrial products of all kinds. 


News of new products is read x& 
PROMPTLY and THOROUGHLY. 
Consistent RESULTS prove this. 


The unusual interest in plastics x 
by present users and those study- 
ing future uses is added insurance 
of attention. 


You can reach this vast, respon- x 
sive market in economical, stand- 
ard units costing only $76 to $88 


an issue. 


Ask us for a copy of PLASTICS % 
WORLD and complete details. 
No cost or obligation. 


*plus pass-on readers. 


PLASTICS WORLD 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO 


nC. 55! FIFTH AVE 


a 








| article in about ten brief paragraphs— 

if you can assume that an honor stu- 

| dent at Yale and Princeton knows how 

to abstract. Our organization thinks 

that such an inclusion would help not 

| only both you and us, but also several 

thousand corporation executives who 

may or may not have read your ex- 

cellent essay. 

Lioryp W. EsHLEMAN, 

Director, P&M Research Bureau, 

New York 


NIAA ROSTER WINS APPROVAL 


To THe Eprror: I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of the three-part Mem- 
bership Roster of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association which 
was published by your organization. 

I realize that this was quite some 
job and your having supplied me with 
this list is sincerely appreciated. 

H. L. Martin, 
Diamond Chain & Mfg Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


To tHe Eprror: I have just re- 
ceived my copy of the NIAA Mem- 
bership Roster which was furnished 
to me through the compliments of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

This, in my opinion, is one of the 
finest jobs of compilation that I have 


OUR JOB IS A 


farcinating ONE 
ee oe 


W take the mss. and ads that 
publishers turn over to us and 
through the alchemy of type, paper 
and ink produce publications that 
many folks say are good. Much of 
our success must be because we 
really like to do this sort of work. 

There’s a lot of satisfaction in 
being able to take any one of the 


numerous weekly and monthly busi- 
ness magazines we print (the one 
you are now reading, for example), 
and say to an interested publisher 
“This is the kind of work we do... 
good, isn’t it?” 

Can we do as well for you? As- 
suredly! If you will spare us a little 
time we'll tell you why. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WEST ERN ANDOVER 1830 


NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 
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ever seen because it is so clear 


easily used. For example, I like 
idea of numbering the chapters 
then referring to members by th 
numbers. 

I know the roster will be appre 
ated by all members of NIAA 
should reflect great credit to INp 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

Thanks for the swell job. 

Frep C. Jones, 
President, Chicago Industrial Adve 


tisers Association, NIAA Chapa 





To THE Eprror: Permit me to com 
pliment you on an unusually fine jf 
of presentation of the Membershj 
Roster of the National Industrial 
vertising Association which we ha 
just received. 

ALLEN L. Percy, 
Advertising Manager, Fanstes 
Metallurgical Corporatio 


North Chicag T 


To THE Epiror: I just received 
copy of the Membership Roster of tg © 
National Industrial Advertisers Ass th 
ciation, and want to express to you gj 
my appreciation for it. be 

I believe the NIAA owes you a dell 6, 
of gratitude for this excellent piece o 


work. As a matter of fact, it seer - 
as if you are constantly doing thing 
of this kind to help NIAA, and 
sincerely hope that the members ag * ' 
properly grateful. 
Louis J. OTT, Bos 
Advertising Manager, Ohio Bra 
Company, Mansfield, O.; Vicqj AR 
president, NIA “ 
5 faci 
To THE Eprror: I just received mJ loti 
copy of the NIAA Membership Rog of 
ter. Congratulations. I think this @ "* 
the first time this information h it 
been put up in a form that is real C 
useful. 
I know that every NIAA membe ? 


will appreciate the work that yo 
have done to make this roster possiblé 








W. S. Leach, § 24 

Vice-President, G. M. Basto : 

Company, Cleveland, ¢ he 

Wilson & Haight Adds Office : 

Wilson @& Haight, Inc. Hartio 4 ¢ 

Conn., plans the opening of a New Yo" f, 

ofice to be located at 220 East 42 * 
Street. The new branch will be un 
the direction of Arvin J. Welch and ¥ 





operate as Wilson & Haight & Welch. ™ 
Welch has been elected vice-president! 
Wilson & Haight, as the Hartford agem™ 
will continue to be known. 

Mr. Welch, recently released as a ma 
in the Army Air Forces, was associa 
for 15 years with Lord & Thomas, # 
in the six-year period prior to his joi 
the service, was vice-president of M. 
Hackett, Inc., and later of J. M. Hick 
son, Inc., New York agency. 
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ir poration 
“4 THE AIRPORTS MARKET IS GROWING BEFORE YOUR EYES 
received 
ter of ty Consider this: More than $400,000,000 has been spent during of approximately $16,000,000 per month is being proposed 
sers Asal the wor years alone for the improvement of the country's for airport construction by local communities, states and cities 
ss tO JOH airport system. The full value of this expenditure will soon — independent of probable Federal funds. Approximately 
be brought to bear on commercial and private flying—which $3,250,000 has actually been appropriated each month for 
(ou a GR constitute the greatest potential in the nation’s imminent avia- specific construction. The airports market is the immediate 
. a ‘f tion expansion. « During the last year and now, an average and ever growing focal point of all aviation sales! 
, it seen 
ng thin 
A, and 2 . . . 
we Bhes: and AIRPORTS MAGAZINE is the Direct Route to the Airports Market 
I. Ort, 8 an lt 0 F AIRPORTS MAGAZINE guarantees complete efficiency from the airports themselves ond 
Yhio Bra It’s Al N IN ITS FIELD coverage of the buying power in the airport the people who operate them. 
O.; Vic AIRPORTS MAGAZINE is the ONE and ONLY market, including: CAA and State Aviation Officials .. . the gov- 
it, NIAG ™gezine devoted exclusively to aviation's num- Airport Operators and Managers .. . the men erning authorities for airport development 
ber one problem—the development of airport who specify all equipment and supplies both and operation who must be kept informed on 
- gy _ me ie meen : - “A circu- for original installation and for continued every phase of cirport development. 
eived ! n i ising, it i , 
; “we ey vertaing, 2 © he SUL oured maintenance. Aviotion Schools ... with o primary consider. 
ship Rog of airports and airparks development and main- : . ainsi . 
L this Reences elrerelt antes end soreiie Aircraft Service Operators... the men who ation of landing facilities operation. 
nk this ; . ; 
8 h : keep the planes flying. They are merchants of IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK. Millions of men 
ee * if your Product falls in any of these oviation, distributors for all aviation products are going back into civilian life—many thousands 
i$ reau Categories your Message Belongs and service. They ore also the maintenance into all branches of the airport business Get 
in AIRPORTS MAGAZINE engineers and machine shop operators. your product established and understood NOW 
. mem im Municipal Authorities... the key men who by the readers of AIRPORTS MAGAZINE—the 
that yo 1. Capital goods—for construction and main- plan, initiate, legislate, appropriate and ap- people who buy in the cirports market Reap 
oossiblé tenance and operation of the airport itself. prove airport and airpark construction and = = the — the eee morket 
| EACH, 2. Aircraft and aircraft accessories, equipment expansion. — vite Tor complete Cotaits 
Basfor ond servicing as represented by the service The Private Flyer (through the aircraft service 
wy Operators (fixed base) located on the field. eperator)... the biggest potential customer 
3. The needs of the Private Flyer from airplanes whose demands for information, service, 


to service to personal flying equipment... equipment, supplies and general supervision 






will be the average airport's greatest respon- 
sibility. 


everything to keep ‘em flying. 







4. General or consumer goods... everything 






tremendous 
plans for advancement will demand super 


fr restaurant to haberdashery for which Commercial Airlines . . . whose 






the airport functions as a retail outlet. 


AIRPORTS MAGAZ INE 


HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, 







‘ 
7 i Alse publishers of THE AIRPORT DIRECTORY, AVIATION EQUIPMENT, AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 
, f 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO = ¢ OS ANGELES » ATLANTA 
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re 
Ky 
BOTH st een door 


but the key makes it so easy. 


merican 
viation 


is the “key” used by the adver- 
tisers you know to the aviation 
industry to reach its leaders 


with perfect timing—at the 
psychological moment. 


WHY? —Because American 
Aviation héads their “must” 
reading for straight aviation in- 
dustry NEWS—as it has for the 
past eight years. 


TODAY, with a circulation of 
11,000 key men, American 
Aviation goes forward main- 
taining its established leader- 
ship — reporting the NEWS of 
aviation, quickly, accurately 
and impartially. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


is an integral part of the in- 
dustry. It stands ready to help 
all who have an important mes- 
sage to place before aviation’s 
key men. 


Apvance 
Space Reservation 
By Wire 
Advisable 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


“The Independent Voice 
of American Aeronautics” 


Ist and 15th of Every Month 


AMERICAN BurLpING WasxincTton 4, D. C. 
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PROBLEMS . 





Reconversion of War Literature 


We have been issuing a special four 
page news letter in order to keep our 
customers informed regarding government 
regulations, current situation with regard 
to war requirements, etc. Now, we would 
like to start thinking about what we 
should do when the war is over. Have 
you any suggestions? 


J. K—L. S. Mrc. Corp. 


You have been issuing a_ very 
splendid news letter that is widely 
read. True, it was born of the emer- 
gency, and no doubt you think of it 
as emergency material that may have 
no place when the war is over. How- 
ever, with all of the house magazines, 
sales promotion material and radio 
programs these days, it takes some 
time to develop a good audience or 
good customer readership. It seems 
to us that you have now established 
this readership, and so it would be a 
great mistake to lose it. 


There are going to be almost as 
many problems and uncertainties in 
the postwar period as there were in 
the war period. For this reason, we 
would urge you to continue your 
news letter as long as you have in- 
formation to report and interpret that 
will be interesting and valuable to 
your customers. 


This type of mailing falls into the 
service category, which, from an in- 
dustrial advertising standpoint, is 
much more valuable than ordinary ad- 
vertising, which tells about your com- 
pany and its products and is not ren- 
dering as broad and generally un- 
selfish a your literature 
offers. 


service as 


Securing Advertising 
Department Personnel 


We are having a great deal of difficulty 
maintaining personnel in our advertising 
department. We are looking forward to 
reconversion and the competitive period 
ahead, and we are anxious to build up 
our department and add personnel. Man- 
agement believes that we should try to 
take men from our organization who are 
familiar with our company, its processes 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


and products, but we are inclined to be 
lieve it is more important to get men 
basically talented, educated, and experi- 
enced in advertising. We believe that, 
advertising men, essentially, can soon take 
on sufficient knowledge of the industry 
to do a good job. 

May we have your opinions about this? 


J. D. E—K. C. Co 


Your problem is common to many 
industrial advertising departments; 
there is always the question as to 
whether or not you should take some- 
one from another department in your 
own organization. It is very nat- 
ural and right that management 
should desire consideration of its own 
men as a method of advancement as 
well as because they know the busi- 
ness. Certainly it is of great help 
to have men in your department who 
do know the business well. So, for 
this reason, you should always first 
consider men from other departments. 
However, it is only safe to do this 
if the men considered have some ta- 
lent for, and interest in advertising. 

Unfortunately, in most cases this 
is not true. Then it is necessary for 
you to go into the open market for 
your advertising personnel. We rec- 
ommend advertising in the advertis- 
ing magazines, your local newspapers, 
and writing letters to your local ad- 
vertising association, suppliers and 
employment agencies. 

In this way you may be able 
contact enough men and take time 
study their education, experience and 
former contacts and build up your 
department satisfactorily. 


t 
‘ 
tO 
‘ 


Industry Vs. Product 
Classification of Mailing List 


Our mailing list is classified by indus 
try but we are continually having request 
from various divisional managers for lis 
of users of certain products. They als 
seem to be interested in sending out pr 
motional material to lists of users o! proe 
ucts rather than industries. Can you & 
me—what is the general practice used ® 
other industrial advertising department 


T. W.—C. P. Mrc. © 


This is a question never solved. I 


. Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales manege red 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requ! 
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turer, can be found in the large volume of stoker 4 
o many § advertising carried currently by our paper. E 
tments; : ne ‘ | 
as tof This stoker advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN : 
e some-§ seks, primarily, to establish and maintain “live” 
“a po sales outlets. It does a job because it reaches the 
y nat- . 
.gement § *YPe of dealer — the warm air heating man — out- 
its own § standingly qualified to produce volume sales! . 
ment as é 
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at help ‘ . A 
nt wh § Like the Well-Known Lucky Strike, : 
So, for It's Warm Air Two to One! ’ 
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do this f the postwar picture, dealer and distributor 
me “| posstbilities! Check the spots in this Country 
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ONE-FAMILY DWELLINGS 
HEATED BY COAL-FIRED 


- 


FURNACES (194 CENSUS) 








State Number 
2 eee 3.796.299 
Alabama . : ; eee pee 13.059 
Arizona ‘ bene 684 
a eT 1,203 
California ee araay 7.161 
Colorado neni : 47,757 
Connecticut aye 29.654 
Delaware ; 8,542 
District of Columbia 3.496 
Florida mee 1,362 
Georgia 16,123 
Idaho 12,895 
Illinois 389.474 
Indiana 250,013 
lowa : 188,789 
Kansas 46.027 
Kentucky 56.593 
Louisiana 802 
Maine 16,842 
Maryland 41,736 
Massachusetts 60,529 
Michigan 378.314 
Minnesota 105,045 
Mississippi 1,061 
Missoun 150,745 
Montana 10,710 
Nebraska 72.342 
Nevada 981 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
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South Dakota ; . 914 
Tennessee 35,048 
Texas 743 
Utah 18,753 
Vermont - 8.469 
Virginia 15/157 
Washington 39,117 
West Virginia 27.036 


Wisconsin 178,786 
Wyoming aatae 
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‘‘Its Readers are the KEY Dealer- 


Contractors Who Handle the Bulk of 
all Residential Air Conditioning, Warm 
Air Heating and Sheet Metal Work.”’ 













































WANTED 


Man who can write letters 
that sell to take charge of 
direct mail department of a 
Excellent 


large concern. 


opportunity for the right 
man. All answers held 


strict cc ynfidence. 


Box 338, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 








































Are You This Account Executive? 
Somewhere there is an advertising 
agency man with enough years of ex- 
perience to know what the score is 
. . who wants to put his ability to 
work in a small, compact agency of 11 
people. This man will know media, 
originate campaigns, write some copy 
and contact several important agency 
accounts. He will relieve the agency 
principals of some of their work. He 
may be 35—he may be 53—a seasoned 
veteran to whom new horizons of 
accomplishment still beckon. He'll 
appreciate working in Cincinnati. 

f you are this account executive, we 
want to meet you. As the first step in 
that direction, may we have your photo 
and a short resume of your experience. 
This is an opportunity that can be 
truly labeled, “once in a lifetime.” 
Address Box 333, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 













you have your list by products, di- 
visional managers will want it by in- 


dustry. If you have it by industry, 
they will want it by products. We 
have discussed this subject with a 
number of industrial advertising de- 
partments and find that the most gen- 
eral practice is classification by indus- 
try, provided you have a good, care- 
fully arranged industrial breakdown 
When you make mailings on certain 
subjects or products to industry, you 
probably will have some waste because 
not everyone in an industry would be 
users Or prospective users. However, 
in the case of most products it is im- 
possible to tell when different com- 
panies in an industry will become pros- 
pects so in this way you are much 
more likely to do a thorough job. 
When the lists are separated by 
products, it is almost impossible to 
make them complete through ques- 
tionnaires, your salesmen, and your 
customer records. You may think you 
have a fairly good list of customers 
and prospects for a certain product 
but usually your list will be far short 
because you just cannot find out when 
each company actually does become a 
prospect. We talked recently with one 
advertising manager who had made 
up a mailing list for a certain product 
based on a questionnaire to the trade. 
However, we are certain that this 
was not more than perhaps 60 per cent 
correct because the very best prospects 
usually do not reply to mail question- 
naires. 
We are 


assuming, of course, that 















Wanted... 


representatives to sell 


THE ONLY GANG CHANNELS 
WITH INSTANTLY REPLACEABLE 
STANDARD AIRCRAFT NUTS 


These unique channels employ a patented spring clip which permits 
removal and replacement of standard aircraft nuts in a few seconds. 
No special tools are required. It is not necessary to drill out rivets. 

They have been tested and proved in service on one of the world’s 
great fighter planes. Now they are to be nationally advertised to the 


aircraft industry. 


The channels are interchangeable with other established makes. They 
are made in a wider range of sizes than any other channels. Prices are 


right. Deliveries are prompt. 


In a word—they are saleable. 


Manufacturers representatives are invited to wire or write for details 
of the franchise and of the selling plan behind it. Address communi- 


cations to: 


The McCARTY CO. 


Dept. C 1206 Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles 15, California 
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you have automatic addressing equip- 
ment and tab your address plates. If 
you simply have mailing list cards, 
there is no reason why you cannot 
record line-of-business, also principal 
products used. 


Giving Form to Your Product 


As a manufacturer of a semi-finished 
material and finished equipment, but wit! 
very little that is standard, we have pub 
lished literature about our products but 
it always seems to me that, since we carry 
nothing in stock and list nothing 
concrete way, our catalog fails to | 
definite and as helpful as it might be 


I am not sure that I make myself clear 
but would be glad to have your comments 
if possible on this point. 


Geo. W. R.—T. Merc. Co 

You have a rather common prob- 
lem. It is very true that concerns 
which produce raw material, or which 
manufacture parts or equipment to 
order, tend not to list or show their 
products as clearly as companies whose 
products are standardized or carried 
in stock for quick shipment. 

However, we believe that it would 
be very helpful if you could influence 
your company to develop a more defi- 
nite catalog, as you mention. Raw 
materials can be classified and essen- 
tial data prepared about them in table 
form. Material and parts can also 
be illustrated as to types, sizes, grades, 
etc. Even with finished equipment 
—that is, in which no two jobs are 
the same—your company can make 
a very helpful effort at standardiza- 
tion by showing the size and range 
of the equipment and specifications, 
including photographs of the small- 
est, medium sized and largest models. 


As a matter of fact, this standard- 
ization and crystallization of prod- 
ucts that are made to order are even 
more needed than in types of busi- 
nesses where sizes and_ specifications 
are simply and easily listed. 


Kresky Appoints 


Kresky Mfg. Company, Petaluma, Cali. 
manufacturer of oil burning floor fur 
naces and central heating plants, has tf 
appointed Gerth-Pacific Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, to handle its a¢ 
vertising. Current copy is appearing ™ 
business papers. 


Four to Martin 


George Homer Martin agency, N¢ wark, 
N. J., has been appointed advertising cou® 
sel by four industrial companies. The! 
are: Durst Mfg. Company, New Yor 
maker of plumbing and electrical suf 
plies; Amsco Wire Products Compan} 
Inc., Ridgefield, N. J., shaft, machine 
parts and tool blade manufacture! 
Charles Eisler Engineering Compasy, 
Newark, producer of electrical machinef) 
and production equipment; and Gedney 
Electric Company, New York, whic 
makes electrical specialties. 

Business paper advertising and diret 
mail will constitute the campaigns 
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nan with... BUYING Power 





Wherever you find an Electrical Contracting sub- 
riber, you find a man with buying power. These 
aders include both electrical contractors and chief 
ctricians in large industrial plants—two groups 
hich form the electrical construction and mainte- 
nce market.* 

Both groups are alike in their common interest in 
blems of product selection, application and opera- 
n. That is why both groups read Electrical Con- 
acting. They are alike, too, in having buying power 
the authority to decide what, and whose, products 
hey will use. 

The Utilities Engineering Company, top-flight Phila- 
lphia electrical contractors, demonstrate that point. 
his firm buys hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
electrical apparatus and supplies every year. It is 
ily qualified to handle every detail of large commer- 
al and industrial electrical jobs— original design, 
aterial selection and purchase, installation, and 
haintenance. 

Mr. Howard L. Miller, President of this Company, 
definite ideas on the successful operation of a con- 
acting business. He says: “Our work is primarily in 
e industrial and large commercial fields We deal 
ostly with owners direct. 

“We offer these owners what we call ‘engineered 
intracting’, which includes the design, construction 
d maintenance of electrical installations. We are 
ell qualified to perform.this broad service, since 
t supervisory staff is composed of four electrical 
gineers with many years of experience, both tech- 
cal and practical. 

“We operate two trucks, and maintain adequate 
ocks of the kinds of equipment and material that 
* in frequent demand. We employ salesmen con- 
nually contacting industrial and commercial pros- 
"cts to sell our services. In short, we leave no stone 
turned to get business, and to give every job care- 
latter tion. 

“Most of the material we purchase is for jobs on 
hich we have written the specifications. We have 
lleontrol of type, make and quality of material from 


‘rt to finish in these cases. On jobs we do not engi- 
er, it is our policy to buy only products which are 
ell-known to us for high quality and satisfactory 
trformance. 

“We wy 


Jl not risk our recognition in our specialized 
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field by tolerating inferior material or workmanship.” 

That is BUYING POWER. 

The Utilities Engineering Company is neither a buy- 
ing influence nor a link in the chain of distribution. 
It is the buyer. 

If your product is named on its purchase order, you 
get the business. If your name is not on the order, you 
do not get the business. 

That is why Electrical Contracting deserves a high 
spot on your advertising schedule. Through it you will 
reach over 17,000 key men in the electrical construc- 
tion and maintenance field. This total includes elec- 
trical contractors, chief electricians in industrial 
plants, motor repair shops, consulting firms, in- 
spectors—an all-electrical audience with BUYING 
POWER. 


*The electrical construction and maintenance market is defined 
as that part of the great electrical industry which designs, installs 
and maintains electrical systems in industrial plants, commercial 
buildings, institutions, mines and shipyards, and in the home. It 
forms a billion-dollar-a-year market 
for electrical, electronic and allied 
products. 







Contr acting ABC + ABP 


‘The Magazine of 
Electrical Construction 
and WMaintenance 


A McGRAW-HILE = 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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| ike the Lady in the Dark, she 
4 “couldn’t make up her mind.” 
Ethel Serfas Klingman thought she 
wanted to be a teacher. That’s why 
she went through State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kutztown, Pa., and graduated 
fully qualified to be a teacher. 


She couldn’t make up her mind ex- 
actly what kind of a teacher she 
wanted to be—music, physical educa- 
tion or just a school teacher. She 
had made a really phenomenal record 
in athletic activities in both high 
school and college, participating in 
varsity baseball, basetball, hockey, etc. 
Ethel captained three basketball teams 
und the records show that she had a 
high personal scoring record of 365 
points in an 11 game season—and that 
is a real record! Several years ago 
Bob Ripley featured as one of his Be- 
lieve-It-Or-Nots a basketball-playing 
girl who had achieved a much lower 


rec ord ot scores. 


So you might think that a girl with 
such a record in athletics would nat- 
urally give serious thought to teach- 
ing physical education as a career. And 
she did think of it, but before she 
could make up her mind to do it, she 
happened to take an _ introductory 
course in advertising sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women—and liked it. Then she made 
up her mind. Out the window went 
all ideas about becoming a teacher; 


she determined then to become an ad- 
vertising woman. 

First thing she did was to take a 
course in advertising at the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising 
and Journalism of the Poor Richard 


Ethel Serfas Klingman 


Manager of Advertising 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Club in Philadelphia. Ethel did not 
stop with that. She wanted to know 
all she could about her chosen profes- 
sion. After graduating from the 
Price School, she kept herself up to 
date in the various phases of advertis- 
ing by courses such as the lecture 
series on advertising conducted by the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 


Women, and a course in radio at Tem. 
ple University in Philadelphia. 

Advertising involves a knowledg 
of and contact with people in ther 
buying moments. She appreciated t 
importance of that and in order 
equip herself with that experience, 
she went where people do their buying 
and got a job clerking in a Philadel 
phia department store. 

Ethel Klingman’s first advertising 
job was in the advertising department 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. She has been 
there ever since—almost eight year 
At first it was the hard grind a 
prosaic and often monotonous routine 
that is a necessary part of the adverts. 
ing business. Her first big moment 
came early in 1942 when the company 
decided that it ought to do something 
to keep the boys in the Armed Force 
in touch with what was going oni 
the offices back home. It was decided 
to send them a monthly or bi-monthl 
news letter or bulletin to be prepared 
by the people in the offices. Ethel 
Klingman was selected to undertake 
this important job. 

Characteristically, Ethel took t® 
job seriously. She organized her sta 
in the central office by appointing cor- 
respondents, one or more in each de 
partment, headed by an editorial board 
of three to assist her with editorial a 
production duties. From a simp 

(Continued on page 154 


Ethel Klingman directs a heavy advertising program which includes both periodical and direct mail advertising through six sales department 


into 37 industrial and agricultural fields. 


tes 
PLANES 
ont 
PARACHUTES 


Pennsalt EC-10 does a. 


Her recent promotion to advertising manager gives her the entire departmental responsibility 
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Says GEORGE L. FULLMER 
Advertising Manager 


THE NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE 
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Brush, Lydians, and other such faces we use for 


display on our manuals and reports, are not chosen by 


a labor-relations literature inviting and easy to read... 
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their dignity and practicality to get across quickly with 


are qualities essential to our printing, that we 


depend upon ATF types to give us.” 


The ATF Red Book of types, 
or single-page showings of Kaufmann Bold 
individual faces, including Stymie Bold 


complete alphabets, -will be 


sent gladly if requested on fs ydlan Cursive 


your letterhead. At the right 


are types that are mentioned BALLOON B OLD 


in this advertisement. 
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PACTS 


to remember in selling 
architects, engineers 
and designers 








The swift march of technological prog- 
ress means that the building designer 
has a tremendous lot to learn about 
products and product applications. 





Proof of his interest in this subject is 
abundant. One manufacturer reports 
1,170 requests from a single mention 
in the Manufacturers’ Literature sec- 
tion of Pencil Points-Progressive 
Architecture. In one month—April— 
this publication received 4,032 requests 
for product information. 





Follow this trend! Advertise your 
product and its applications where 
the architect looks for product news— 
in Pencil Points-Progressive Archi- 
tecture. (Note: new Materials and 
Methods section starts in July issue.) 
Watch for it! 


Send for 
Materials and Methods folder 


PENCIL POINTS 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


A Reinhold publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Tooling, Good Industrial 
Barometer 


@ propasiy there is no truer indi- 
cator of industrial trends than the 
volume of special tooling being de- 
signed and built and the quantities of 
standard tools being purchased. Pro- 
duction of parts and assemblies can 
never proceed until tooling has been 
provided. 

Using the automobile as an’ exam- 
ple, it is significant that no change in 
mechanical or structural parts or in 
body lines can be made without new 
The extent to which changes 
are made determines the volume of 
new tools required. It follows, of 
course, that an entirely new design or 
model requires a maximum of new 
Complete change does not 


tooling. 


tooling. 
appear to be the immediate tendency 
in the automobile industry although in 
the manufacture of many other prod- 
ucts startling improvements are pre- 
dicted. 

It has always been difficult to sur- 
vey the activities of the designers and 
builders of special tooling because this 
highly skilled industry consists of a 
number of widely scattered 
units. However, the editors of Tool 
‘§ Tie Journal and Industrial Plastics, 
whose business it is to deal regularly 


great 


with problems affecting the design and 
manufacture of tooling and its use in 
production, are naturally in close touch 
with the tool-making industry. 

that at this 
tooling, 


their consensus 
time the total volume of 
which includes a wide variety of spe- 
cial tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gauges, 
molds and special machines, is not 
quite as great as when tooling for war 
production was at its peak. Never- 
theless, they believe, in view of the 
limited number of skilled tool, die and 
mold makers and precision machine 
operators available, that the volume of 
new work is sufficient to satisfy most 
shop owners. 


It is 


Some special tooling contract shops 
have already converted completely to 
the making of tooling for postwar 
products. Others are still engaged in 
war production tooling. Gradually 
the facilities of the latter will have 


A review of conditions within industries which influencs 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editon 













to be made available to build tools for 






















essential civilian goods. 3 
Among manufacturers there arf en 
many who are still so deeply involved to 
in the production of vital war mat. b 
rial that they cannot afford to devo ”™ 
much thought or effort to plans fog W« 
postwar production. When war prof on 
duction finally ceases, their deman ie 
for new tools will undoubtedly tax th 
total tool-making capacity of th the 
nation. “T 
It is well to remember that whilg kn 
the comparatively moderate re-design (N 
ing and re-tooling on the first post 
war models of numerous product m7 
lessens the volume of tooling presenti ‘hi 
required, it tends at the same time t@ “As 
build up an excessive demand for ever og 
sort of special tooling when competgl . 
tion forces more radical changes. int 
Georce J. HUEBNER, Editor-in-Chief s0or 
Huebner Publications. wha 
tant 
I sex 
Future R.R. Market Will acy 
Depend on Manufacturer beg 
@ MANuFactuRERsS who look to mave 
railway industry as a market for somg ‘0” 
or all of their output are concern T 
as to the postwar prospects of th } 
market. In recent studies to determimg Teta 
these prospects and the prospect pages 
market they afford, we have becom 
increasingly convinced that the fut The 
market is going to be determined # % th 
an important degree by the manufiff Worki 
turers themselves. living 
In the immediate postwar years,‘ 
railways are going to have a laf 
amount of money to spend. Not 
or even most of it will be spent 
routine fashion for the same produ 
that the railroads have purchased 
the past. The railroad industr) 
alive to the fact that it has enté 
upon an era of rapid and fundamet 
change and its expenditures must 
adapted to meet new competitive ¢ 
ditions which it will face. There! 
railroads will be more discrimin# 
buyers than ever—the bulk of § 
purchases will be for products 
manufacturers can prove will be* 
useful than alternative product ] 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, August, !9 INDY 
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12,000 Paychecks a Week 


3§ years of hard, conscientious work mixed with a real 
enthusiasm for the job finally brought Steve “L” to the 
top of the heap. He’s the big boss now . . . president of a 
huge metalworking plant with over 12,000 men and 
women on the payroll. It’s a big responsibility. It could 
only be entrusted to a man who knows his business back- 
wards and forwards . . . who is right up to the minute on 
the entire metalworking industry. Steve fits the bill to a 
‘T.” And every week he adds to his accumulated store of 
knowledge by browsing through the pages of The Iron Age. 
(Note: 21,000 other administrative executives are listed 
among the 100,000 Iron Age readers.) Ask Steve what he 
chinks of The Iron Age, and he really waxes enthusiastic. 
‘As far as I’m concerned,” he says, “it deserves the title 
of Assistant to the President. For example—I get full 
information on any new development in the industry as 
soon as it happens, not weeks or months later. I find out 
what’s happening in Washington . . . new angles on impor- 
tant legislation . . . general industry news. And believe me, 
I see that every issue is routed through the plant to my 
key men .. . they swear by it, too. As for the ads, I couldn’t 
begin to count the number of contracts and orders that 
have been signed by this company as a direct result of 


lron Age advertising pages. 


To put their products and their services before key 
metalworking men like Steve “L,” advertisers used 8,571 
pages in The Iron Age in 1944. 


The case of Steve “L” presented here in fiction form is founded 
on the established facts of Iron Age readership by 21,000 metal- 
working administrative executives. No likeness to any actual 
living person is either intended or should be interpreted as such. 





nb 1. Seen 


/\ ia 





. ascertained (1) by reader routing 


Here is a breakdown . . 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
copy is 5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 


Owners ; 21,000 
Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 

and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 

Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Tool Engi- 

neers, Master Mechanics, Supervisors 25,000 
Production Executives Works Managers, Superin- 

tendents, Production Managers, General Foremen, 

Standards, Methods, Inspection . 27,000 
Purchasing Executives . 11,000 
Sales Executives . 7,000 


Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) 9,000 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 


Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


100 East 42nd Street 
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A Chilton © Publication 





Total Readers 100,000 
PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building . 6 oe 
56th and Chestnut Sts P. O. Box 81 
Philadelphia 39 Hartford |! 
Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reaches exec- 
utives in charge of 
packing-transport-handling in 
ever 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 

Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 

Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 













ROOFER 


and SIDING CONTRACTOR 





Has covered the cream of the roofing, 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 


423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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TO WESTERN INDUSTRY? 


Mere is a market which warrants your 
most intensive advertising coverage—the 
western industrial market. The West 
not only the most rapidly expanding 
dustrial area in the country today 

will also be the greatest Post-War market 


in history! 


Western buying habits have not yet been 
established. Wake up ti 
t getting in on the ground floor of this 


the ele ssibilities 


tremendous market through advertising in 
WESTERN INDUSTRY. WI 


culation offers, by far, the greatest « 


Piiielictemals 


erage of industrial buyer n the 


Western States 


Write for FREE market data' 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 


503 MARKET 


San Francisco 


STREET 
California 









improving the economy and quality of 
railway service. 

The new emphasis the railroad in- 
dustry is laying on research to stimu- 
late development of new and improved 
devices—and the interest which “out- 
side” manufacturers are showing in 
the railway market—are evidence that 
the manufacturer already in the field 
who relies on a continuing demand for 
an unimproved, “standard” (and per- 
haps monopolized) product, will be 
in for a difficult time. 


Our belief is that opportunities of 
manufacturers for a large and profit- 
able railway market were never better 
than they will be in the postwar period, 
but that the business will go mainly 
to those manufacturers who study the 
rapidly changing requirements of their 
customers and adapt their products 
und sales efforts to those requirments. 


New methods of 
have been developed, but none of them 
has yet threatened the heavy freight 
business from which the bulk of rail- 
revenues are derived. The 


transportation 


way net 
coming years promise to provide a 
period of heavy traffic and the rail- 
ways have always shown ability to 
when 


turn gross into net gross 1s 


large. 


Carrying out economically the pent- 
up programs of improvements and 
maintenance to the railways’ fixed 
properties will call for the maximum 
employment of power tools and work 
equipment. With growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of work equipment, 
the railways’ purchases of it rose from 
3,310 units in 1937 to 8,007 units in 
1941, and 7,612 units in 1942—a total 
of 29,266 units for the six-year period 
at an outlay of $41,200,000. In 1943, 
another 8,500 units of work equip- 
ment were added bringing the total 
investment of all of the railways in 
all types of construction and mainte- 
nance work equipment to $120,000,- 
000. 


There is an imperative need for many 
new tools and machines to cut costs 
in construction and maintenance—in- 
deed, in some cases to permit carrying 
out of large programs of work that 
cannot be undertaken at the present 
time because of the high costs involved 
in attempting them with available 
equipment. To mention only one such 
need—equipment to replace manual 
handling of the millions of newly-cut 
crossties into cars for movement to 
treating plants and for their subse- 
quent handling and rehandling. In 
this one area alone lies a market for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
»f equipment for the builder with the 
ingenuity to produce equipment which 
will do the job more cheaply than 
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manual labor, and with the merchan- 
dising ability to “sell” his achievement 
to the railways. 

Other scarcely-touched opportuni- 
ties for the application of work equip- 
ment include that for grading equip- 
ment and for equipment to stabilize 
the roadbed by grouting or other 
methods. 

Modern grading equipment may 
afford the key to extensive programs 
of curve reduction which appear to 
be necessary for higher train speeds, 
eliminating or shortening existing 
bridges over ravines, “daylighting” 
tunnels, and solving the problems of 
washouts and slides. For example, one 
railroad, taking advantage of lower 
cost of earth-handling with modern 
equipment, has filled in more than 300 
bridge openings since the beginning 
of 1942, eliminating more than 32,000 
linear feet of bridge structure with 
its high maintenance and repair costs. 


This type of equipment affords a 
splendid example of the opportunities 
which manufacturers may make for 
themselves through ingenuity in de 
sign and other technological develop- 
markets for 


ments—creating huge 


their products in entirely new fields. 


The same holds true for companies 
selling rail, ties, track fastening and 
other elements of the track structure, 
makers of every type of material or 
product entering into bridges, fuel and 
water service facilities and buildings 
on the railways. The railways have 
emerged today from the relatively 
static condition which the poverty ot 
the Thirties imposed upon them and 
they will be open and alert to every 
technological improvement that prom 
ises to add to their competitive 
strength. 

To open up and develop these mark- 
ets to attractive magnitude will de 
mand that manufacturers 
and adequately merchandise products, 
properly priced, which will assist the 
railways to meet the competition of 
other forms of transportation, and 
do so at least as economically as other 
things for which the railways might 
make comparable expenditures. — 
SaMUEL O. DuNN, Chairman, Ka! 
way Age. 


pre duce 


Agency Expands 
The Ralph H. Jones Company, 


nati advertising agency, recently et ec 
its headquarters in Carew Tower, 
five offices to accommodate the new 
sonnel which joined the agency 11 
months 

Newest addition to the staff is 
Ann Fogarty, formerly a member 
research department of Young & 
cam, New York. Miss Fogarty will spe 
cialize in market research with the jones 
agency 
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The “REPORT TO INDUSTRY” is a tabulation of 
the answers to 97 questions given by plant authorities 
responsible for specifying and buying. What these 
officials are planning now—where they think improve- 
ments are necessary—tells where they think weak- 


“FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews” 


ACHINES To SAVE 
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MODERNIZATION SURVEY 





nesses exist in present equipment and services— 
shows you where selling is needed. Their opinions 
and their plans are a helpful guide to your postwar 
sales and advertising programs. You need “Report 
to Industry” —mail the coupon for your free copy. 





FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me FACTORY'’s “REPORT TO INDUSTRY” 


TIME AND 





MATERIALS 
153 























REMINDER 


from 


BILL IRISH? 


INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 











\s soon as V-E day releases 
NEWS of your .. . 
New or Improved 
Products. 
New Catalogs and 
Literature 
New applications 


please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so I can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I’m 
reporting for. 

W. E. Irish, Editor 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Pub. Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 














a Public 
Works 


ONE Magazine 
Covers This Whole 
Market Effectively 


* tie sek 


Sewage Disposal, Streets and 


Highways, Water Works, Airports 


are related Activities 


ECAUSE so many engineers and 

superintendents have charge of 
more than one public works activity, 
PUBLIC WORKS covers al! their in- 
terests in one magazine—and reaches 
all the important buying influences in 
this big market. 
PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circulation 
blankets this specialized engineering 
and construction market without waste 
In a recent unbiased survey covering 
a large cross-section of the engineers 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editori- 
ally. In addition, our special market 
surveys —free to advertisers — help 
manufacturers locate prospects for im- 
mediate post-war sales 


For full information write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y 
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Personalities 


mimeographed bulletin she developed 
it into a full-fledged 40-page publi- 
cation photolithed in color with an 
attractive cover containing lively illus- 
trations and photographic reproduc- 
tions. It went over big with the men 
in the service and with the folks at 
home too—and it went over big with 
management. 

Editing and producing “Contact” is 
only a part of Ethel Klingman’s many 
duties. She is also managing editor 
of the company’s external house organ, 
“The Laundry Bundle.” That too is 
interesting and important work, and 
the publication has ranked high in its 
field for many years. Then there is 
the responsibility of managing the ad- 
vertising department staff. She has 
shown unusual ability in organizing 
the work of her department and in 
helping in the production of the com- 
pany’s growing advertising program, 
a program which includes both pe- 
riodical and direct mail advertising 
through six separate sales departments 
into some 37 industrial and agricul- 
tural fields. Handling the advertising 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com- 
pany is like handling the advertising 
of six separate and distinct companies 
and requires a knowledge of the many 
products and markets involved. 

When this article was first begun, 
Ethel still carried the title of assistant 
to the manager of advertising, to 
which she had been appointed on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. But the woman 
moves fast! Before the article was 
even set up in type she had been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising. Of 
course, she really has been acting in 
that capacity since Harry M. Ells- 
worth, now with the Lawrence I. 
Everling Agency, Philadelphia, _ re- 
signed on May 1. 

She is a very busy woman. Never- 
theless she always finds time for a 
variety of interests. Even while study- 
ing and practicing advertising, she 
was taking other evening courses, such 
as a course in harmony and one in 
interior decorating at Temple Uni- 
versity, and she has found time dur- 
ing the war emergency to take part 
in many war activities. 

Professionally, Ethel Klingman has 
received conspicuous recognition in 
Philadelphia. When the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade recently decided to institute an 
effort to help solve some of the many 
problems presented by the effect of the 
war and its aftermath on women in 
industry, the president of the cham- 
ber called together a small group of 
women he considered to be of the cali- 


ber required for such a job. Ethel 
Klingman was one of the women 
chosen as a member of this Women’s 
Industrial Conference. 

She is a member of the Philadelphia 
Industrial Editors’ Association, and of 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers and 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 


Under Mrs. Klingman's direction, "Contact, 
Penn. Salt's monthly magazine for employes 
in the service, expanded from a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to a colorful 40-page pub- 
lication. She is also managing editor of 
“The Laundry Bundle," external house organ 


Ethel, it is true, decided against a 
career as a teacher of physical educa- 
tion, but she did not lose interest in 
it. Since she was not to be an in- 
structor, she decided to marry one, 
and she is looking forward eagerly to 
the end of the war and the return 
of Lieut. (or perhaps Captain by this 
time) John P. Klingman, M.A.C., 
U. S. Army, a physical education in- 
structor and athletic coach when he’s 
living the life of a civilian. 

When that homecoming occurs, 
Ethel will once more have to “make 
up her mind.” Which career will she 
choose—advertising or home-making? 
Well, this dynamic and exceedingly 
personable young woman is a lady of 
decision and she will make up her own 
mind when that time comes. 


Hanson Joins Rumrill 

After 19 years as advertising manager 
of The Pfaudler Company, Rochester 
N. Y., Herbert R 
Hanson resigned 
July 1 to join the 
staff of the Charles 
L. Rumrill & Co., 
Rochester advertis- 
ing agency 

During his asso- 
ciation with The 
Pfaudler Company, 
Mr Hanson di 
rected the adver- 
tising, sales promo 
tion and employe 
relations’ programs 
in addition to edit- 
ing “The Glass 


Lining.” the company’s externa 


Herbert R. Hanson 


ibh 


cation. . ; 
Mr. Hanson is a_ past president © 
the Central New York Industrial lver 
tisers,.and a member of the board I di 
rectors of the National Industrial ivel 
tisers Association. He also holds membe! 
ships in the Salesmanagers Club anc ™ 
Rochester Industrial Editors Associat 
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iach 
A. P. FORD 
Western Representative 
7301 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
ROBERT S. MULLER 
Eastern Representative 
55 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
DON HARWAY 
West Coast Representative 
816 West Sth St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Advertising Volume for July Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all 


industrial Group 

Aero Digest (semi-mo.) 

Air Conditioning & RKe- 
frigeration News (w) 
(11%x16) Seance 

American Aviation (semi- 
mo) 

American Builder 
American City : 

American Machinist (bi- 
w) cawe see 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 

Automotive «& Aviation 
Industries (bi-w) 

Aviation 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 

Bedding sees : 

Brewers’ Dige st . 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Butane-Propane News 

The Canner (w) , 

Ceramic Industry , 

Chemical & Engineering 
News eecces eres 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering . 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age : 

Construction Digest (bi- 
w) 

Construction Methods (9x 

Constructor owe , 

Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) se 

Cotton 

Diesel Progress (8% »x11) 

Blectric Light & Power 

Electrical Contracting 

Mlectrical South 

Electrical West 

PMlectrical World (w). 

Electronics aes 
Ingineering & Mining 
Journal es : 

Pngineering News - Rec- 
ne GNP «sceeac 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

The Foundry 

Gas , 

Gas Age (bi-w) 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Heating & Ventilating 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry (2 editions) 

Industrial Finishing (4% x 
6\% 

Industry and Power 

Iron Age (w) 

Laundry Age (semi-mo) 

Machine Design 

Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4%4x6%) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization (4 13/16x 

7 5 16) 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mining & Metallurgy 

Modern _ whine Shop 
(44y x64 

Modern p ackaging 

Modern Plastics 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 


‘w) 


publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 


Pages 
industrial Group 1945 1944 Trade Group 
National Provisioner (w). 114 $122 Photographic Trade News 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... *520 *$532 (9%x13%) 
Oil Weekly y \t2 *§$231 Plumbing & Heating 
Organic Finishing 22 eee Journal 
Paper Industry & Paper Sheet Metal 
World 103 81 Southern Automotive 
Paper Mill News (w)... 94 Journal 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *{154 K Southern Hardware 
Pencil Points 95 ) Sporting Goods Dealer... 
Petroleum Engineer ..... §e32 §o26! Syndicate Store Merchan- 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 212 g diser (4%x65%) 
Fe eae *150 Underwear and Hosiery 
Power 266 5: Review 
Power Plant Enginee ring y Wholesaler’s Salesman 
Practical Builder (10x15) : 
Printing . 
Product Engine e ring — *342 Export Group 
Production Engineering & American Automobile 
Management .. 53 7 (Overseas Edition) 
Products Finishing (4%x American Exporter (Two 
ee os Jana Editions) 
Pure hasing ehes Automovil Americano 
Railway Age ; ve 1373 Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 
Railway Purchases & Farmaceutico 
Stores 56 Hacienda (two editions).. 
Roads & Streets < Ingenieria Internacional 
Rock Products .. } Construccion 
Sewage Works Engine e — Ingenieria Internacional! 
ing inieons 23 p Industria 
Southern. Power & Petroleo Interamericano 
dustry : a4 22 ‘ (bi-mo) 
Steel (w) eee 23 Revista Aerea Latino 
Supervision .. eee £ 23 America 
Telephone Engineer ..... Revista Rotaria .... 
Telephony (w) .. 92 Spanish Oral Hy gie 
Textile World ; : (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
po ere 92 2 World Petroleum 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 
164) : é i Total 
w ater ‘Works Engineer- 
ing (bi-w) rt Class Group 
Water Works & Sewe rage 5: Advertising Age (w) (10% 
Welding Engineer x14) 
West Coast Lumberman. 3 $95 American Funeral Direc - 
Western Construction tor 
News re , 5 American Hairdresser 
Wood Worker * 52 American Restaurant 
Woodworking Digest ( 116x Banking (7x10 3/16) 
614) ésveres 
Dental Survey .. phan 
Total . ; 7,295 5,5 Hospital Manage ment 
Hotel Management 
Hotel World-Review (w) 
Trade Group (94x14) 
American Artisan ‘ 76 Industrial Marketing 
American Druggist ; 132 Medical Economics 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 6%) 
(semi-mo) ‘6 *135 5 Modern Beauty Shop. 
Building Supply Ne Ws. 84 f Modern Hospital : 
Chain Store Age—Admin- Modern Medicine (4% x6%4 ) 
istration Edition Com- Nation’s School i 
bination ideaire 42 23 Coapeenne Hazards (4%; 2 
Druggist Edition .... 108 7 x6%) . , 
Fountain Restaurant . 20 lf Oral 5 16x 
General Merchandise 7 3/16) . ; 
Variety Store Editions 101 ; Restaurant Managet ment 
Grocery Editions ... 155 3% Scholastic Coach . 
Commercail Car Journal 193 School Manageme nt (91% 
Domestic Engineering 139 : 11%) 
Electrical Merchandising Traffic World (w)....... 99 
(9x12) ‘eee ‘oees ae *151 -—_—— 
Implement News nn . sébekeee’ ‘ 1,888 
(bi-w) : ‘ $147 $12 — 
Fueloil & Oil Heat.. 66 5: $Includes special issue 
Gever's Topics ssn : 82 i *Includes classified advertising 
Glass Digest . os 9 9 Last issue estimated 
Hardware Age (bi- 129 $5 tFive issues 
Jewelers’ Circule F- -- e ‘he *Three issues 
Keystone 211 ttEstablished January, 1945. 
Lingeris Merce handising. =60 “P eTwo issues. an 
Liquor Store & Dispe nser 60 : ANo July or August, 1944, or 194 
Men's Reporter (9x115 0 sues published. 
Mill Supplies - 222 93 [uly and August, 1945, issues had 
Motor ... me 125 : advertising. 
Motor Age ' eP 109 OJuly and August, 1944, combined. 
NJ (Ne ational Jeweler) Established July, 1945, formerly Patt 
(5%4x7%) : “. 209 2: Il of Underwear & Hosiery Reviet 
Office Appliance es (65/6x Note: The above figures must 
BO) scecsese , 115 5 quoted or reproduced without perm! 


not be 
ssion. 


Advertising for July 10.6% Above Last Year's Volume 


July 1945 
Industrial 17,295 
Trad¢ ,. 607 
Expo f 1,302 
Claas 1.888 


Grand Total 4,092 


1944 Page Gain %™ Gain 7 Month 

15,548 1,747 11.2 Industrial 

7 2. Trade 

‘1. Export Seb news i 

10. Class vy Se 12,195 


21,778 2,314 10.4 Grand Total 57,87 147,964 


9 mer 
d0 


991 31 
1,704 18 


Editor's Note The drop in page gain shown by the trade group is partially accounted for by the fact that “Hardware 


published a special issue in 
only 


156 


July, 1944, containing 581 pages of advertising, but its current July figure is for a normal month's 
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What is the Labor Press 
Telling 


Its 20,000,000 Readers? 


S° U. S. business executives may know exactly how 

the labor press is interpreting business and man- 
agement functions and policies—in what ways work- 
ers are being urged to think and act—FORBES Maga- 
zine inaugurates a new service feature 


“Behind the Labor Scene’ 


Hundreds of individual labor papers will be care- 
fully read for labor’s plans, objectives, ambitions. 
Brief, significant passages of vital interest to business 
executives will be quoted directly without editorial 
comment. 


This unique service brings FORBES readers extracts 
from the labor press they could not get themselves 
without the laborious work of a high-priced, highly 
trained reading and research staff. 


Should you wish a sample copy of this ““wanted”’ 
editorial service feature ‘Behind the Labor Scene”, 
address Mr. Frank H. Burns, Advertising Director. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue 


Detroit * 


The Magazine of Sound 
Business Interpretation 


New York 11, N. Y. 


Chicago + San Francisco 






































N.LA.A. Ylews 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 42% 
Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Executive Secretary: W. LANE WITT 

National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


President: 
A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


Headquarters to Promote 
Chapter Cooperation 

in Vet Program 

@ AT a meeting held in Cleveland 
July 18, NIAA president James R e | 
Kearney, Jr., and executive secretan rtis 
W. Lane Witt, were brought up w 
date on the operation of the Commit 

tee for Technical Training Rehabil 
tation, chairmaned by Cleveland chap. 
ter’s John C. Stephan. Others present 

at the meeting included Walter 


Pictorial Review of IAA Outing 


{Identifications are from left to right) 


Thomas A. Hughes, Westinghouse Electric 


Seated: Louis Pelletier, Machinery"; Wal- 

ter E. Robinson, The Industrial Press. Stand- 

ing: Robert A. Davies, Donahue & Coe; F. 

Morse Smith, Thomas Publishing Company; 

Ted Driscoll, “Aviation Maintenance’; An- 
thony W. Marshall, Bryant Press 


Elevator Company; Sal laMantia, Jewett 
Company; Joe Mehr, “Aviation Mainte- 
nance"; |. H. Bloom, Direct Mail Service, 
Inc., Pittsburgh chapter member; C. E. Her- 
ington, Meehanite Research Institute 


SS 


Butcher, chapter president, and tk 
members of the Board of Governor 
as well as two Army officers con- 
cerned with rehabilitating service men 

Because the pressure of the job he 
increased to an extent too great fo 


Mr. Stephan to handle, it has bees 


turned over to national headquarter EDI 


office to stimulate greater chapter in 


terest and cooperation. Co 
“ag ¢ 
Mr. Stephan disclosed how far hits = 


committee had progressed in establish Revie 


Judges of the longest drive contest: Bill 

Buxman, “Textile World": Charlie Baur, “The 

Iron Age"; Rudy Langer, “The American 
Metal Market" 


Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co.: A. M. 
Morse, Jr., “Purchasing”; Harold A. Wilt, J. 
Walter Thompson Company 


Pat 
an 


F. Morse Smith, Thomas Publishing Com- 

pany; Hal Darrow, “Industrial Marketing": 

Harold A. Wilt, J. Walter Thompson Com- 

pany; Sherman A. Jones, of “Electrical 
Contracting” 


Kingsley L. Rice, Technical Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago; Julian Gran, Rickard & Co. 
Louis Pelletier, Machinery,” is standing 


Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company; George Morrison, Ingersoll-Ranc 
Company; C. R. Peterson and Paul Traeger 
both of Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany; C. B. Groomes, “Advertising Age” 


Wheeler Spackman, "Mining & Metallurgy" 
L. H. Geyer, Ingersoll-Rand Company; Adir 
L. Davis, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation. Mr. Davis is president of IAA 





ing distribution of business papers 
military hospitals, mentioning that 1! 
ing in this program, but that the cars 
nest efforts of all NIAA chapters angi 
rent efforts of all NIAA chapters at 
necessary to make a real success of thi 
activity. 

Substantiating Mr. Stephan’s state 
ments, the officer in charge of com 
valescent training at Crile Gener 
Hospital, Cleveland, who was present 
at the meeting, told how important 
the staff personnel considered busines 
papers in helping to get wounded sef¥- 
ice men back on their feet and read! 
to face the civilian world. 

The officer, in describing how 
publications are used, said that 
serving a stay on the tables of thee 
library where they are available © 
everyone, they are clipped and all art 
cles pertaining to a specific 
placed in a file. When a vetera 
to see what has occurred in a 
industry or wants to refresh his mem 
ory on the job he held before gow 
into service, he obtains this complet 
file “for review. 

As part of the veteran’s rehabilit 
tion project, military hospital 
duct vocational interest 


want 
certa 
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See the Market Data Book 


on, 48 Data of this type on 200 industrial 
blications are filed in The Market 
sta Book. Their publishers use this 
ethod of helping advertisers evaluate 
d select media for industrial adver- 
) ing campaigns. They know the task 

made simpler and easier by use of 
a e Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
“ret Betisers and their agencies refer to it 


note 


t up w 
Sommit- 


Rehabil 


nd chap- 
S present 

Walter 
and th 


constantly and call it an indispensable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 
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Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machine 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Directory 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings af I.R.E. 

Product ~ 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 


August, 1945 


Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


MEMBER CCA 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.B8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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CNYIA ELECTS 





Incoming president, Clark L. Hastings (left), Rochester Mfg. Company, receives the CNYIA 
Charter from Herbert R. Hanson (right), retiring president, as Grantly Wallington (center} 
of Charles L. Rumrill & Co., newly elected secretary and treasurer, looks on. Others elected 
include vice-president, Robert Hoople, Crouse Hinds Company, Syracuse; active directors: 
Franklin George, of General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, and M. C. Williamson, of 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester; associate director, Fred Hansen, Paper Service 
Company, Rochester. Hanson, CYNIA retiring president, has just joined Charles L. Rumrill & 
Co. after 19 years as advertising and sales promotion manager of The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 


with all men admitted to the hospitals. 
Professional vocational advisors are 
used for this purpose. When the in- 
terests of a man are determined, an 
effort is made to help him get the 
training he desires. In this respect, 
business papers, because they are the 
only current source of information on 
the latest practices and procedures in 
industry, are obviously the first place 
for a war veteran to go to find out 
what he needs to know to be abreast 
of the times. 

As a further step in the training 
program many hospitals, Crile partic- 
ularly, conduct regular classroom 
study courses in many of the popular 
industrial vocations. 

At Crile hospital, 12 such courses 
are currently in operation, these in- 
clude machine shop practices and 
watchmaking together with others 
which have been found popular enough 
to justify their installation. 


NIAA, under the leadership of John 
Stephan, has performed a wonderful 
service in providing business papers 
for the use of service men, and inci- 
dentally the publishers are gaining a 
large amount of prestige and future 
buying-factor readership that they 
may be overlooking. It is for this 
reason that all business and trade 
paper publishers have been urged to 
take an active part both in helping to 
sponsor the distribution of the publi- 


cations as well as to promote the idea 
editorially. 

If NIAA will help in_ providing 
service men with the material they 
want when they want it, it will be 
doing a service that will long outlast 
the effort put into the task. 


NIAA's Boyd, Wiley Wed 





Blaine G. Wiley 


Harriette Boyd 
Wiley 

@ Harriette F. Boyd, headquarter 
secretary, NIAA, and Blaine G. Wiley 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, were married at an & 
formal evening ceremony at 8 o’cloe 
on Wednesday, July 25, in New Yo 
City. 

The attractive and charming M od 
Wiley has been associated with NIA 
for nearly two years and has maé 
many friends among its members. 

The groom is sales promotion mam 
ager for Factory, Coal Age, and Eng 
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Practical Supervision 


Bird-dogging for you imside our plant is one of our production men, 


You get 8 


who schedules your job for the most efficient route through our facili- 
ties. When you want information, and your contact (counsel) man is 
out, you can always talk to the production man. He knows where your 
job belongs; he sees to it that your job goes there—on time; he fol 


lows through until delivery is made of your better printed advertising 


One way to get industrial sales literature 
produced the way you want it, when you 
want it, is to plan in advance with an ex- 

















PROMOTE IT IN... 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 19,000, and broad engi 
neer contact which cannot be obtained as a 
group with any other circulation. 


DESCRIBE IT IN... 


‘A:S°M:E: 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annually) which in 
sures that the essential data on your products 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000. 
All of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 
Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y, 























THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 





Covers the market for 
refrigeration equipment, 
parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes...household... 
commercial . . . industrial. . . re- 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. Millions of 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. Refrigeration servicemen 
read and study... and keep on file 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


The Refrigeration Service Engineer 


433 WN. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 











neering and Mining Journal. Previ- 
ously he was assistant sales manager, 
All-Steel Equip Company, Aurora, IIl., 
and is a past president of the Chicago 
chapter of NIAA. He is at present 
associate member of IAA, New York. 

The newly weds will make their 
home at The London Terrace in New 
York. 


Boston Chapter Names Officers 


At the final meeting of Technical 
Advertising Association, held at the 
Engineers Club, Boston, the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Frederick L. Jackson, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, 


R. IL; first vice-president, Joel H. 
Squier, Southerland-Abbott, Boston; 
second vice-president, Russell A. Reed, 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
secretary, Alan Brown, W. H. Nichols 
& Sons, Waltham, Mass.; treasurer, 
Lester I. Hodgdon, Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation, Ltd., North Quincy, 
Mass. 


@ William C. Kerna- 
han, advertising ex- 
ecutive, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, is the 
new president of the 
Pittsburgh chapter 
along with other 
newly elected offi- 
cers including: W. 
B. Montague, West- 
inghouse Electric 
Corporation, vice- 
president; Elliott G. 
Johnson, Homestead 
Valve Mfg. Com- 
pany, treasurer; 
H. E. McDonald, Jas. 
H. Matthews & Co., secretary. New board 
members are: James Coullie, Chatfield & 
Woods Company; Bennett S. Chapple, Jr. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Company; Vinton H. Mc- 
Clure, W. S. Hill Company; Charles W. 
Kalbfus, Elliott Company; Francis Juraschek, 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation, and R. 





W. C. Kernahan 


E. Grove, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
J. GS. Beare Dies 
J. G. Beare, advertising manager, 


Link-Belt Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
passed away suddenly Saturday, July 
21. A heart attack was the cause of 
death. 

Mr. Beare was active in NIAA af- 
fairs having just been reélected treas- 
urer of IAA, Toronto chapter. His 
passing is a great loss to his many 
friends in both the United States and 
Canada. 


New Montreal 
Executives Elected 

W. A. Bates, advertising manager, 
Steel Company of Canada, president 
of Technical Advertisers Association, 
Montreal Chapter of NIAA, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul 


Son at }CIAA 
Outing 


(Identifications from left to right 








John R. Thompson, vice-president, Ma 
lean-Hunter Publishing Company; Chars 
Hoefer, Jr., Rock Products Company; T. 
Lowe, Etching Co. of America; Jim Wek 
Putman Publishing Company 









E. V. Perkins, western manager, ‘Petroleur 
Engineer"; Bill Marsteller, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Edward Valu 
and Manufacturing Company; E. A. Ged 
hardt, president, Gebhardt & Brockson; H 
Mulford, vice president, American Forge 
Division of American Brake Shoe Company 


i) 





J. M. Livingstone, sales manager, Schweitze 
& Conrad; George Edmunds, general ma 
ager, G. & W. Electric Specialty Company 
Al Hauptli, Jr., associate district manager 
McGraw-Hill Publ. Co.; William J. Weir 
Weir Advertisers’ Art Services 


5. 


mi i 


Kenneth L. Van Auken, Van Auken-Raglan¢ 

Inc.; J. H. Robison, vice-president, ‘Nev 

Equipment Digest"; Art Carwardine, districj 

manager of “Business Week"; B. E. Holub 

sales manager, Ideal Commutator Dress# 
Company 





Forand, of Plessisville Foundry, as & 
rector, representing the French-Cani 
dian membership of the bilingui 
organization. 

Other newly elected officers and di 
rectors include: R. H. Smyth, Domin 
ion Rubber Company as vice-pres 
dent; H. S. Putnam, Canadian Mar 
coni Company, secretary; W. E. Senf 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, trea 
urer: directors: A. M. Griffith, Cock 
field Brown & Co., Ltd.; A. R. McGil 
Young & Rubicam; Ellsworth Nevis 
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step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 


Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 





y 


tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 
industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 


Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 


>chwe itzer 

eral man trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
pe tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
J. Wei fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 

ces 


lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 
promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those 





WHAT N.I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an =@N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 


opportunity to keep in touch 
with general market develop- 
ments — with shifting com- 
petitive conditions in your 
own industry! 


@N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOU 


first-rate speakers at the local 


prompt releases of all re- 
ports, studies and surveys 
made by special N. I. A. A. 
committees! 


N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 


the privilege of exchanging 
ideas with leading men in 
































-Rag/an¢ é oy? 2 . monthly meetings, © re 
st, “Ne engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- Ss cee eae eae ee aane 
. er trial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 
F Dresse 
Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 
Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
r, as di Boston Los Angeles Rochester 
h-Cana Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 
oe Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
te Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 
Cleveland Montreal Toledo 

and di Columbus New Jersey Toronto 
Domin Detroit New York Western New England 
.e-presi Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 
n Mar 
.. Ston4 
Ea} NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL: ADVERTISERS ASSOCIAT 
, Cock 
ra 100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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You hit the target in 
American Metal Market 


Place your advertising mes- 
sage in American Metal Mar- 
ket to reach buyers of iron, 
steel, metals, ores, alloys and 
More than 15,- 


equipment. 
000 major executives who di- 


rectly control or influence 
purchases in more than 6,200 
subscribing plants and offices 
in the metal working indus- 
tries read this newspaper 
five days a week, and every 
subscriber pays $15.00 yearly 
for the privilege! Investi- 
gate! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














Industrial Advertising 
Writers Needed 
Immediately 


New York 


wants three or 


Leading advertising 


agency four men 
who know industrial advertising; 
clients: who, 


who can contact 


above all, can write the industrial 
language persuasively and easily. 
Salary depending on experience. 
Knowledge of X-ray, electronics, 
radio or photographic equipment, 
especially desirable. For a man 
who intends to go places in the 
industrial advertising field, here is 


the kind of 


doesn't come along often . . 


opportunity that 
. With 
plenty of room for advancement. 
eventual share in agency profits. 
Box 337, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 












Mussens Canada, Ltd.; N. E. D. Shep- 
pard, Canadian Engineering Publica- 
tions; E. S. Roberts, Associated Screen 
News, Ltd. 

TAA held its annual summer meet- 
ing at Ste. Anne De Bellevue and high- 
lighted the excursion with a musical 
farce revue staged by a cast of 20 
members lampooning their profession 
as “These Edvertising Eggsperts.” 
The smash hit was planned and pro- 
duced by A. P. Darcel, Neil Powter 
and E. S. Roberts and directed by Leo 
Consedine. 

Outing activities included a cruise 
on the Lake of Two Mountains, golf 
tournament at Beaconsfield, and fish- 
ing competition. Roy Batt won the 
low net, while R. J. Bowden captured 
the prize for the best fish. 

Stanley G. Christie and R. C. Rowe 
of National Business Publications, 
Gardenvale, were hosts to members of 
the Advertising Association, Montreal 
chapter of NIAA. 


Miner and Fox 
Reélected by EIA 


In the annual election of Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, Douglas C. 
Miner, advertising manager, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., and Walter A. Fox, 
president, Fox & McKenzie, Inc., were 
re-elected president and treaesurer, re- 
spectively for the 1945-46 season. 

Other officers elected are vice-presi- 
dent, Harry W. Smith, Jr., advertis- 
ing manager, Selas Corporation of 
America; and secretary, Frederick E. 
Schmitt, industrial advertising man- 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Five directors were elected for two- 
periods: James M. Plummer, 


year 


Downing to Judge in IM's Eighth Editorial Competition 





competition in- 


editorial 
creasing, well apace of the increasing 
number of entries in the Eighth An- 


@ Wirn 








@Newly elected 
president of the Cin- 
cinnati chapter, Don 
Bertke, advertising 
manager, The Du 
Bois Company, Cin- 
cinnati, succeeds 
Robert N. Piper, The 
Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Company, retir- 



















































ing president. Frank é 
Gerhart, Champion és 
Paper and Fibre by 
year | and fac 
. rvice, 
Valveline Oil ‘Com. Don Birtke Jur 
pany, were elected tel 
vice-presidents, and E. R. Powell, Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., was chosen secretary-treasurer pos 
Walter Rybolt, R. K. LeBlond Machine Too! spo 
Company; Walter Spindler, American Roll- § tor 
ing Mill Company; Robert Anderson pos: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; and Jaci § 
E. Baxter, Burton Rodgers, Inc., are directors of 
assistant advertising manager, Leeds & ra 
Northrup Company; Harry M. Ells. ie 
worth, Lawrence T. Everling Adver- 
tising Agency; Graham Rohrer, man- N 
ager, advertising and sales promotion, thre 
Baldwin-Hill Company; and John W. §** 
Reinhardt, advertising manager, Proc- cal 
tor & Schwartz, Inc. ind 
The Tellers Committee was com- et 
posed of L. R. Cook, advertising man- evel 
ager, F. J. Stokes Machine Company; mee 
William L. Sharp, Graphic Arts En- avin 
graving Company; and W. H. Love- A 
kin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation. men 
York 
R. C.. Not R. E. staye 
Last month’s NIAA News depart- unc! 
ment contained an item concerning day- 
the election of officers for Northern § on 
California Industrial Advertisers, in- J‘. S 
correctly naming R. E. Williams as tadde 
secretary-treasurer. Mite 
The secretary-treasurer elected was Elect 
R. C. Williams, King Publications, Nyst 
San Francisco. umb 
At 
Moth 
tine, 
' , , Biect 
nual Competition for Ed torial Btn, 
Achievement conducted by  INDUS- 
rRIAL MARKETING, Harold S. Dows- _Th 
ing has been added to the list of th ey 
judges. 
: , Ove: 
Mr. Downing, as director of the m- Cut: 
dustrial division of Walker ané form 
Downing, agency, Pittsburgh, bring B. 
expert editorial assistance to the judg- Cork 
ing of the entries, which he acquired oa 
from his experience in the advertis By. C 
ing agency business since 1916 Lyndc 
In addition to technical and eng B Brow, 
neering experience in industrial adver B len, 
tising, Mr. Downing has a wid Clark. 
acquaintance with the readership ob- vice-p 
jectives of business papers especially Bbins | 
from the editorial standpoint as well #7, 
the view of industrial advertisers. — Bronce, 
He is past president of Pittsbur$"Mtion , 
Chapter of NIAA “How 
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FIRST NAM CLINIC ON 
DISTRIBUTION HELD IN NEW YORK 


@ THE first of a series of clinics on 
distribution problems to be sponsored 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in major cities was held 
June 20 at the Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel in New York. The primary pur- 
pose of the clinics, according to a 
spokesman for NAM, is to point up 
for top management, present and 
postwar problems of distribution. The 
clinics will be devoted to an exchange 
of ideas through discussion forums 
to help develop practical, aggressive 
thinking toward “retooling for post- 
war distribution.” 

NAM is of the opinion that only 
through mass consumption, stimu- 
ated and serviced through economi- 
cal mass distribution, can we achieve 
ind maintain the high volume of pro- 
duction on which will depend high- 
level employment and the continu- 
ance of the high American standard of* 
living. 

An estimated 400 top manage- 
ment executives attended the New 
York clinic and a goodly number 
stayed throughout the morning, 
uncheon and afternoon sessions of the 
day-long clinic. The morning ses- 
son was devoted to talks by Everett 
X. Smith, research director of Mac- 
fadden Publications Inc., Don G. 
Mitchell, vice-president, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., and Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, Co- 
umbia University. 

At the luncheon session Arthur H. 
Motley, publisher, American Maga- 
zine, addressed the group on the sub- 
the cardinal importance of 
elling in the immediate postwar era. 


ect of 


The afternoon session consisted of 
‘Wo separate panel discussions, one 
dealin 


with the subject, ““Management 
Moves the Merchandise”; the other to 
Cutting the Corners on Cost.” The 
‘ormer was conducted by C. J. Back- 
‘trand, vice-president, Armstrong 
Lork ¢ ympany, and R. S. Wilson, 


ce-president, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
der Ci 


pany. The latter was led by 
tyndon O. Brown, partner, Stewart, 
Brown & Associates; Arthur E. Al- 
en, urman, Landers, Frary & 
Clark: and George Van Gorder, first 
"i€e-president, McKesson & Rob- 
dins, | 

The initial clinic in the series was 
“oncerned with answering the ques- 
on vital to industry at this time, 
How Much Can I Sell, Where and 


How?” It was unanimously agreed 
that sound distribution techniques 
will be one of the most important 
factors in answering this question. Mr. 
Mitchell of Sylvania said, in part: 


“I want to plead with you to take | 


this matter of distribution, marketing, 
selling, or whatever you happen to 
call it in your own organization, with 
the utmost seriousness and to do so 
now, at once. Today most of you do 
not have a sales department worthy 
of the name,” he went on to say. 
“Most of your organization is still 
too busy with the problem of produc- 
ing for this war to do much about 


this problem of distribution. But | 


you're the boss. 
to think ahead, to plan ahead. And 
if you want your company to occupy 
the position in the postwar world to 
which it rightfully is entitled, one of 
the things you had better be getting 
your sights trained on is this matter of 
distribution.” 

Speaking before the luncheon 
meeting on the subject, “Sell—or Go 
Bust,” Mr. Motley said: 

“In planning our postwar econ- 
omy, we must never forget that noth- 
ing happens until somebody sells 
something. That fact makes it im- 
perative that manufacturers, produc- 
ers and distributors lose little time in 
preparing, if they haven’t done so 
already, and testing plans for adver- 
tising and selling their merchandise. 
To fulfill the task of providing about 
ten million more jobs than existed be- 
fore the war, American business an 
industry must embark upon the big- 
gest sales campaign in history as soon 
as hostilities cease.” 


Numeroff Art Director 


William Numeroff, formerly with the 
Shappe-Wilkes Advertising Agency, has 
joined Associated Electronics Corporation, 
New York, as art director of its recently 
formed industrial advertising department 

The new department specializes in the 
preparation of industrial catalogs, instruc- 
tion books, technical manuals, and overall 
industrial sales campaigns 


Horton-Noyes Shifts Noren 


Ray Noren, partner in Horton-Noyes 
Company, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency, has resumed the position of media 
director, a post which he held previously. 
This new activity is in addition to his 
other assignments, and is made necessary 
by the continued expansion of the agency. 

Former media director, Carroll H. Rick- 


ard, has been placed in charge of research 
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You’re getting paid | 


TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES 





$159 2 vear 
SUBSCRIPTION 


82'47% RENEWALS 


A POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 
WITH HIGH PASS-ON 
READERSHIP 
THAT JUSTIFIES 
YOUR FULL 
ADVERTISING 
CONSIDERATION 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


(WEEMLY) 








CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


> 
NEW YORK !7, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 
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IVEAKERS of sleep equipment have 
read this magazine every month 
for over a quarter century. Today, its 
readers account for 90% of the indus- 
try'’s volume (they're planning for a 
47%, increase postwar). 

If you are suppliers to bedding manu- 
facturers, you'll find that advertising 
in this magazine will do a thorough 
job. 

See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 
formation, etc. 


See 
666 Lake Shore Drive} THE MARKET 
Chicago 11, Iilinois| PATA BOOK 
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For Detailed 
Reference Data 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 
ground of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes pospeens pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field, 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news <——— 


503 Market S!., San Francisco 5, California 
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New Faces 


@ With the August, 1945 issue, DOW 
appeared under its new title of Distri- 
bution Age. This is the fifth time 
since 1901 that the name of this 
monthly magazine has been changed 
to broaden its editorial scope and in- 
crease its usefulness among executives 
concerned with shipping, handling, 
warehousing and other phase of dis- 
tribution. 

The publication came into being in 
1901 as Team Owners’ Review; be- 
came, in 1914, Transfer & Storage; 
changed to Distribution & Warehous- 
ing in 1919, and the name was con- 
tracted to DSW in 1937. 

The editorial staff has been enlarged 
and will operate under the direction of 
Charles Downes, editor. 

The publication became the third 
Age of The Chilton Company, which 
also publishes The Iron Age and Hard- 
wage Age. 


@ Lubrication Engineering, a new 
publication dedicated to increasing the 
fund of knowledge in the field of 
lubrication, has just been launched by 
the American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, as its official journal. 

Its editors plan to cover the entire 
field of minimization of mechanical 
friction, both in the operation of ma- 
chinery, engines and tools as well as 
in the metal working industries in 
which the cutting, turning, spinning 
and shaping of metals are involved. 

Lubrication Engineering will be 
published on a quarterly schedule. The 
staff is headed by Prof. B. H. Jen- 
nings, Northwestern Technological In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl., as editor. Ad- 
vertising manager is Alfred Chadburn, 
1008 Times Star Building, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


$$$ 


@ Photographic Trade News’ recently 
released rate card No. 9 indicated a 
new page price of $330 for a one- 
time insertion; six times, $297, and 
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12 times, $268. Agency commission ° 
of 15 per cent has been allowed. = 
New figures went into effect with#- 

the July, 1945, issue. 
one mo 
pla 
Editorial Angles ry 
@ Associated Publishers, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Drilling, have transferred § @ 
operations to Associated Publisher: & jssy 
Building, 1420 Pacific Avenue, Dal-& ady 
las 1, Tex. ; 
pres 
@ Three representatives of The Oi 9 F 
and Gas Journal and its affliated Latin pre 
American publication, Petroleo Inter. ; 
americano, are currently covering thre ff 
remote sections of the world to effect. 
; : ‘ . , or 1 
a broader editorial delineation of na- 
tional petroleum operations. 
C. O. Willson, editor of the Journal 
left the U. S. in June enroute to pro- Per 
ducing and refining centers in thI-@ 
Middle East. His itinerary include Tra 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt an¢ it p 
other Mediterranean basin points. J}, 
Kenneth J. Langley, New York age 
manager of the two publications, § ff ergy 
visiting oil fields, refineries and oper-§f ix, 
ating offices in South America. E 
Henry D. Ralph, Washington e¢-§ adde 
itor, just completed a swing through Wo, 
Naval petroleum installations in th ff tari, 
Pacific war theater. searc 
Reports from all three traveling been 
editors are appearing currently in th § incly 
publications. Bart< 
Cann 
@ As designated on its navy blue an¢ & Ce 
silver cover, the current issue @ 
Business Screen has been devoted B® J. 
tirely to a report on the training film coun; 
program of the United States Navy. § vertis 
In a 55,000-word report, constitu has | 
ing 29 illustrated feature articles, of *ger 
ficers of the U. S. Navy revealed MacL 
experience of the Navy in the pm Publi 
duction and use of thousands of audit 
visual aids. ey 
In a special foreword, Rear Adm R.i,), 
D. C. Ramsey stated that the Navy ig y, 





film. program has “contributed 1 ' 
very large measure to building ™ 
most powerful fighting force afloat 


of Busine 
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The special edition 
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Screen was limited in quantity because 
of wartime restrictions. The supply 
of the 124-page, 10% x 13-inch issue 
was virtually exhausted before publi- 
cation, the remainder being distrib- 
uted for $1 a copy. 







All advertisements were keyed to 
the theme of the issue. 







New Dates 





@ Industrial Maintenance effected 
new closing dates for advertisers with 
its August issue. 

New deadlines are 15th of the 
month preceding issue for complete 
plates and 10th of the month preced- 
ing issue for ads requiring composition 
or submittal of proofs. 









@ Effective with the September, 1945 
issue, Electrical West will observe new 
advertising closing dates: 







For copy to be set: 10th of month 
preceding date of issue. 







For complete plates: 15th of month 
preceding date of issue. 






The change is intended to put Elec- 
trical West back on its prewar tenth 
of the month mailing schedule. 







Personals 





® Nathanial C. Hudson has joined 
Trafic World as assistant to the editor 
at publishing headquarters in Chicago. 
He formerly edited Northwest Pack- 
age & Tavern News, Wisconsin Bev- 
erage Journal, and Northwest Organ- 
Rr, 

Edwin F. Hoffman, Jr., has been 
added to the New York staff of Traffic 
World as a special full-time represen- 
tative specializing in publishing re- 
arch. His past associations have 
deen largely with advertising agencies 
including Kenyon & Eckhardt; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Mc- 


\ann-Erickson, and William Esty 
& Co 


























ej.s 


count 





cott Feggans, formerly an ac- 
executive with MacLaren Ad- 














Vertisii g Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
nas been appointed advertising man- 
iger of Industrial Progress, the new 
MacLean-Hunter industrial export 
publication. 

ew am P. Winsor, an executive of 
Reinh« Publishing Corporation for 
'8 years, has been appointed associate 
Publication director of Metals and 
Alloys. He assumes his new responsi- 


bilities 


! addition to his present duties 
S Vice- 


president of the company and 





business manager of Metals and Alloys 
Mr. Winsor joined the publication as 
district manager in Cleveland in 1927. 
In 1931 he was made its advertising 
manager and in 1943 elected vice- 
president of the corporation. 


@ Ralph F. Scholbe is the newly 
named eastern advertising manager of 
World Petroleum and Petroleo del 
Mundo. 

Mr. Scholbe has previously been as- 
sociated with National Petroleum 
News, I. A. Klein, Inc., and most re- 
cently, with Dan A. Carroll, publish- 


ers’ representative. 


@ The publishers of Radio-Craft 
have appointed W. D. Ward as New 
England representative. 

Mr. Ward will make his headquar- 
ters at Bridgewater, Conn. 


@ Fred S. Hunter, since 1940 district 
publicity manager in New York for 
United Air Lines, has been appointed 
West Coast manager of American 
Aviation Associates, Inc., with offices 
at 412 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Hunter will serve both the edi- 
torial and advertising departments of 
the five American Aviation publica- 
tions, which include American Avia- 
tion and American Aviation Daily. 


@ Loren Donelson, former head of 
the Journalism Department, South 
Dakota State College, has joined the 
editorial staff of Farm Journal. 


Mr. Donelson is a graduate in agri- 
cultural journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and has been associated with sev- 
eral lowa newspapers and the United 
Press. 


@ John G. Belcher has been made 
associated publishing director of Pencil 
Points-Progressive Architecture. He 
will continue also in his capacity as 
business manager of the publication. 

Mr. Belcher joined the magazine 
as an advertising representative in the 
Chicago office in 1937. In 1942, he 
was appointed advertising manager, 
and in 1943, became business manager. 


@ Clyde R. Shuford has been ap- 
pointed circulation promotion man- 
ager of Scholastic Magazines, New 
York. 

Previous to his military service 
with the U. S. Army Engineer Corps 
from 1942 to 1945, Mr. Shuford was 
associated with the Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company as executive copy- 
writer, and the John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond, Va., as advertising manager. 


@ Paul A. Amundsen has resigned 
his position as assistant advertising 
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CONNECTING 
LINK 


The name plate which identifies your 
product is the link between your adver- 
tising and your prospects. 


How strong is that link? Is your name 
plate really worthy of the product it 
marks? Does its design accent fine ap- 
pearance? Does it reflect quality? Will 
it look well permanently? 


You invest large amounts in product 
design, quality control, sales and adver- 
tising effort. Etched metal name plates 
by Ecoa help you cash in on that invest- 
ment. We'll gladly help you create a 
plate that helps sell your product. 
Write now for design suggestions and 
quotations, without obligation to you. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. G-8 


Metal Name Plates, etched or lithographed * Plastic 
Nome Plates, Dials and Ponels, lithographed or screened 
* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Ponels, 
Art Novelties, Advertising Specialties * Etched Metal 
Panels for elevators and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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The value of Bakery Production 
in 1944 has been estimated at 
$2,340,516,000. 


The large and medium sized 
bakeries (minimum production 
$50,000 annually), accounted 
for $1,797,331,000 or 76.8% of 
the total. 


BAKERS DIGEST is edited for 
and circulates only to those bak- 
eries whose annual production 


exceeds $50,000. 


There are approximately 4,000 
such bakeries responsible for 
close to 80% of the Industry's 
total sales. 


ter Ooreted 
- Reterence Dore 
vee 


The Digest is devoted ex- vata soon 
clusively to Bakery Pro- 
duction ideas and problems. 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


DETROIT Hil BEST “~ AFAYETTE 8ST 


Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


manager of Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago, where he was in charge of 
publicity, copy and research, to ac- 
cept the position of editor of World 
Ports, published by the Traffic Service 
Corporation. 

Mr. Amundsen has been associated 
with Acme Steel for the past five 
years, beginning as product engineer 
in packaging and materials handling 
for the company’s plants, and later 
was transferred to the advertising 
division. 


Michelson Pleads for Revival of 
Personal Contact Among 
Sales Managers 


@ in an address made before the 
Rochester Salesmanagers Club, Arnold 
Michelson, vice-president of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
contended that wartime duties have 
made the sales manager “dangerously 
administrative and executive minded 

. super streamlined.” 

In a multitude of duties, Mr. Mich- 
elson said, the average sales manager 
has lost sight of essential personal con- 
tacts. Asa result, there will be more 
recurrences of old selling problems 
than the introduction of new after the 
war. 

“Progressive sales managing cannot 
be accomplished,” said Mr. Michelson, 
“behind frosted windows, through 
thousands of memoranda and bulletins. 
It must be revived through personal 
contacts, from hiring a new man to 
promotion of the deserving. 

“It is the sales manager’s primary 
duty and function to be closely and 
fraternally allied with his salesmen. 
That is the only way in which he can 
inspire a winning team.” 


American Designers Institute 
Releases Roster 


@ pve to the widespread interest in 
postwar planning and the demand for 
designers in all branches of activity, 
The American Designers’ Institute has 
released its roster of members for the 








“SNIPS” 


Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


< Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 
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THE NEW 


Please see Pages 76-77 








A Journal of Constructive Help| 
to the Sheet Metal, Venti! 





Air Conditioning, Warm 


. , Data on t fl 
convenience of manufacturers, gov- sequest wy F po on 
. > ivate ric , > See the Industrial Advertisers who ko 
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5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Il. 
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on Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
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Business 
Publications 
q Edition 





The Institute’s roster includes the 
names of numerous outstanding de- — a 
signers in many phases of industrial 
endeavor. Presented in alphabetical 
form, it outlines fields of operation of 
each of the designers included. Also 
included are the Standards of Practice 
demanded of the men and women 
members of the Association concerned 
with product design. 
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114 £. sang ublishing Co,, Inc. 


ew York 16, N.Y 





WOOD PRODUCTS 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 
Your Mailing List 


ond and third-class mail matter where 
more than one copy goes to the same 
address, a letter with a business reply 
envelope addressed to the office or 
personnel manager is recommended. In 
the letter state your wish to continue 
to send your publication or advertis- 
ing to all names which you are listing, 
but in the interest of saving paper 
you wish to reach only those persons 
who want to remain on the list. 


Not only will this procedure make 
an effective saving of paper, but also 
assures you that your mail matter is 
being read by people of known inter- 
et which is an obvious sales and ad- 
vertising advantage. 


The Post Office Department asks that 
all letterheads and business correspond- 
ence forms, such as purchase orders 
and invoices, bear your name, street 
address, or P. O. Box number above 
the name of the city and state. This 
practice is not too well observed. In 
small towns, street addresses may not 
be necessary, but wherever there is 
carrier delivery it does expedite han- 
dling of street addresses or P. O. Box 
numbers are used. 


Recently the Post Office Department 
instituted the postal zone system in 
ill large cities to enable inexperienced 
help to sort mail as accurately and as 
fast as formerly done by experienced 
postal clerks. Addressing to zones 
saves time and takes a big load off the 
werburdened Post Office Department. 


Addresses Should Be Accurate 


One thing more, be certain the com- 
pany name is accurate and complete 
ind, in the case of individuals, that 
the initials are right and the name is 
correctly spelled. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
Yost Office Department does not give 
directory service on second and third- 
class mail matter, which fact further 
emphasizes the necessity of list accu- 
racy. Non-delivered mail in these 
classifications will be returned if you 
guarantee return postage; otherwise, 
tis referred to the inquiry section 
ind dk troyed. 

Efficient list maintenance does pre- 

newhat of a personnel prob- 
t maintenance as an occupa- 
on the tedious side. The 
lected for this important task 
like and be a demon for de- 
| not grow weary from repeti- 
perations. If list maintenance 
t-time job, establish a pro- 
hat will insure all additions, 
and corrections being com- 
rior to making a mailing. Once 
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your procedure is established, be cer- 
tain it functions with some degree of 
regularity. 

Since we are all so whole-heartedly 
back of the war effort, we naturally 
are eager to effect whatever saving in 
paper we can. Steps in this direction 
have already been taken by industries 
and publishers, but if your mailing 
list is antique, waste of paper is bound 
to result. Let’s put our lists in 100 
per cent order and keep them so. By 
so doing we will get ready for those 
days when we will have to dig for 
orders and will use the mails effec- 
tively as part of the sales effort. 


Kerston Adds Lee 


Kerston Industrial Advertising, New 
York, has added Lee Spring Company 
Inc., Brooklyn, to its list of clients. As 
account executive, J. H. W. Kerston will 
direct the company’s direct mail and 
business paper advertising 


Schmidt to Kelite 
Allen W. Schmidt has been appointed 


sales promotion manager of Kelite Prod 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning and processing ma 
terials 

He was formerly associated with Little 
& Co., Los Angeles advertising agency, 
and R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago 


TELL YOUR STORY—EFFECTIVELY 


Now is the time to utilize the power and effective- 
ness of films .. . for movies make a permanent im- 
pression, not easily forgotten. 


Our Armed Forces have definitely proven the speed 
and certainty of movies as a retentive factor in the 
dissemination of facts. Many successful industrial- 
ists know this and have used informative films for 


many years. 


Here is the most economical medium of telling your 


story with the best results. 


We are proficient in the making of 
special films. Let us know your prob- 
lem—we will quote you prices, with no 
obligation on your part. 


¢ 


FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, « CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this new 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 
tomorrow’s boat? 


@Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 
years? 

Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 


builders 


answers. 


yacht gave the 


A note will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover whet leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Write Advertising Department 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 52] 
Plan Exhibits 


ber always to tell your story in the 
language of your prospect. Tell it 
clearly, simply and quickly. In this 
way you have left some good impres- 
sions with everyone who pauses at 
your booth. Further detailed discus- 
sion and the eventual sale depend on 





how well you have done this “first | 


impression” job. 


It is a simple thing to draw a crowd 


with some artificial stimulus, like 


guessing the number of beans in a | 


jar. But unless you are selling beans 
or jars, you don’t want that kind of 
an audience! 

We hear entirely too often that “it 
was a swell show but we can’t point 
to any results.” Results can be ob- 
tained in trade shows, ranging all the 
way from pleasant social contacts to 
an imposing group of orders. But you 
must organize your activity to pro- 
duce the results you want. The most 
commonly acquired trade show re- 
sults are lists of interested prospects 
and these, if carefully secured and fol- 
lowed up promptly, should result in 
a satisfactory volume of sales. 


Before going into a trade show, cre- 
ate and print a prospect form which 
will enable your salesman to obtain all 
the information he will need for in- 
telligent and effective follow-up. Call 
this form what you will, a Prospect 
Report, a Visitor’s Register, but be 
sure it is organized to give you com- 
plete information and be sure your 
booth personnel makes thorough use 
of it. 


Quick Follow-Up Is Essential 


This brings me to my final plea for 
the proper use of trade shows—name- 
ly, follow up your leads. Any sales- 
man who disregards or delays con- 
tacting a “hot” prospect deserves to 
lose the business. And any exhibitor 
who allows his prospect reports to 
get cold and stale before the prospect 
is contacted again, has no one but 
himself to blame if he complains 
about poor results from trade shows. 


Be sure all prospect reports are 
kept carefully during the show, pre- 
ferably by the man in charge of your 
booth. Get these reports to the home 
office as quickly as possible after the 
show closes, cover every name with a 
quick follow-up, giving complete in- 
formation, if possible, or at least ac- 
knowledge the call at your booth. 
Then get your field organization on 
the job to make full use of the inter- 
est and enthusiasm created at the 
show. 


There is nothing new or mysterious 





Medite STEP UP 


reader interest in ads 
addressed to the 
Petroleum Industry 


See the Petroleum Engineer's 
“Aditorial” on page 35, this 
issue, Industrial Marketing. 



















ASSISTANT «ie 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


AND COPYWRITER 


Wanted by New York agency sp 
izing in industrial accounts. The Me 
dium size and steady growth of 
agency otfer exceptional possi 
for the right man. To receive consid 
eration, your first letter must giv: 
details of experience, personal 

and salary expected 












So 


Box 335 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 














EVEN AN ADVERTISING juph... 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 






Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage o 
a mansion, “How to Plan the Home 
You Want” will bring you up-to-the 
minute. 

Its 32 pages, profusely illustrated 
are packed full of home planning 
and new equipment ideas. 

Our own staff of practical author? 
ties whose lives have been dedicated 
to building progress have put inte 
eight easy-to-read chapters the 
trends and possibilities of a moc 
discussed industry. Covering eve™ 
subject from financing to sole S 
heating, it therefore can be used ® 
a textbook on building indus 
nomenclature. 


Send for your copy today. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicace? © 


at 25c I can’t lose—Send me “How T* 
Plan The Home You Want.” - 
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City State — 
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haw display what «a coupon ofler le to 
a space advertiong promiam a heen 
of prolonging prospect interest heyond the 
brief period of hie undivided attention 
Here again is a powerlul use for the engi 
neering article reprint an authoritative 
and down-to-brasetackes take away Which 


the worth while prospect wont throw 


away Because of the low ( «it the ve 
print you afi catter it with muore slur 
don than you can your lated IG paye tw 
tanta stale v pris ‘ 
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Do you know the 
facts 


Air 
News 


Conditioning 


am 


1 Refrigeration 


Index to Advertisers 


Record 
Engineering & Shipping Rev 


Manufacturers 
*Marine 


about the 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly ‘'Aditorial"’ 
on page 26 in this issue of 
Industrial Marketing. 


The preferred source 
of daily business news 
for management men in 

the nation’s greatest 

industrial area— 
the Central West 


Complete coverage of current 
and back issues of business pa- 
pers and magazines for editorial 
and advertising material. 

Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 
Clippings” outlines how manufactur- 


ers and advertising agencies use our 
service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 

PAPERS & PAPERS MAGAZINES 
LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, It 
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Industrial Aviation 


*Industrial Equipment News 
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*Machine 
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See THE MARKET DATA BOOK. 
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What does the news man bring 
m the field? 


recores 


in fr 
Inform the Stockholder and Employe 


Bless them both, you're 
them in the final analysis 


working for 


They might 


be quite impressed with what the tech- 
nical editor's saying about the company 
and work. But—CAUTION—don't go 


overboard in supplying employe magazines 


and stockholder’s mailings, unless you 
want to become a public relations man 
instead of a marketer 

Tipo ff Inside Sales 


How better to answer a sales inquiry 
than with the published testimony of a 
customer or an editor's explana 
tion of your skills, services and products? 


happ) 


You can save your inside sales depart- 
ment hours of dictation by arming it 
with reprints of your technical and engi- 
neering releases 


Stu ff the Salesman’s Port folio 


It's our experience that technical sales 
prefer carrying article-reprints to 
of products—possibly because the 
article oe gree average four to five photos 
each, and include explanations. They can 
with the prospect. They command 
respect. It's funny about technical folks 
t's as hard to get them to throw away 
an article as it is to get them to save an 
advertisement. 


neonle 
eopie 


photos 


1 
” tr 
~ it 


Text for Training Sales and 
Yervice People 


Here's a big job just around the corner 
flor many of us. Let the editor save your 
breath. Give the trainees homework, out- 


ude reé 


ling of your news. Why do smart 
ndustrial marketers keep scrapbooks? To 
admire? To keep some luckless girl busy 
with the paste-pot? Or to use as a live, 
readable, up-to the-minute text-book for 
ales and service people? 
Indeed, both from the standpoints 


f research and raw material, “When 
ts Printed, You’re Half Done!” 
fost technical advertising can be crit- 
cized for making much use of too 
ittle material (see IM’s Copy Chasers 


my month). Most technical news- 


Bendling can be criticized for making 
00 little use of much material. 
It’s a crazy world, isn’t it? 


ndustrial Designers 
Urganize Society 


FIFTEEN of the nation’s leading 
dustrial designers have banded to- 
ether to form a society to be known 
8 Society of Industrial Designers, it 
as been announced by Philip McCon- 
ell, executive secretary of the new 
Foup. Their purpose in forming the 


. society is to establish criteria for 
ics, training and practice in the 
Ofession 

According to the information re- 
sed by SID, every industrial designer 
800d standing in the United States 
ill be el; 


gible for membership so that 
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the organization may be truly repre- 
sentative of the profession. However, 
to be eligible for membership, a can- 
didate must have successfully designed 
a diversity of products for machine 
and mass production or must be pro- 
fessionally engaged in teaching in this 
field. The reason for this qualifica- 
tion, according to SID, is to distin- 
guish the industrial design profession 
from other design fields. 

In assuming the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of a professional association, 
SID is now in the process of prepar- 


ing a code of professional ethics. In- 
formation, advice and assistance will 
be available to persons and institu- 
tions engaged in teaching industrial 
design or engaged in public enduca- 
tion in the field. The Society will also 
provide machinery through which its 
members can cooperate on all matters 
affecting the profession. 

The Society has established a tem- 
porary office at 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Walter Dorwin 
Teague was elected the first president 
of Society of Industrial Designers. 


CATALOG DIVISION of 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN PUBLICITY ? 


Industrial advertisers often in- 
quire about “publicity.” To some 
advertisers, publicity means merely 
news releases on new products, per 
sonnel, or sales literature. To others, 
publicity involves public and em- 
ployee relations on a wide scale. 

Publicity Services 

Our publicity services cover all 
phases of industrial and public re- 
lations. The seope of services ren 
dered is varied to suit each client’s 
needs. There is no standard formula. 


Publicity is not Advertising 


Publicity is no substitute for 
well-planned advertising. It should 
be used to supplement but not to 
replace the signed advertisement. 


To maintain the correct balance 
between industrial publicity and 
advertising requires special experi 
ence and a clear insight into trade 
conditions. We shall be glad to dis 
cuss the pros and cons of publicity 
as a part of your overall reputation- 
promotion program. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= The 
® ADVERTISING 
$ yo NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





* neve 


* 


Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 
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857. Your Problem of Reconversion 

Containing group studies on competi- 
tion, reports on government orders and 
releases, outlines of foreign and domestic 
markets now developing, as well as many 
other related subjects, this booklet is a 
digest of some of the services of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

Available from Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles. 


858. Let’s Look at Portland 

Facts and figures on the industrial op 
portunities in the Portland, Oregon, area, 
condensed to 48 pages of pictures, charts, 
maps and tables from specific data avail- 
able to those interested in any phase of 
the local manufacturing and marketing 
facilities 

Available 


of Commerce 


from the Portland Chamber 


859. Engineering and Construction 
Plans Under Way for the First 
Postwar Year 

A table of engineering plans under way 
in each state; a map indicating the rank 
of states in postwar plans; and two charts: 
one indicating the value of all plans under 
way, the other visualizing trends toward 

a goal set at $15 billion. 

Published by the American Society of 

Civil Engineers. 


860. Special Report to Industry on 
Machine Tools 


Part of a continuing series on the prob- 
lems of the metal working industry, this 
booklet contains a summary of surveys 
reporting what the industry expects to 
buy of both new and surplus equipment, 
tools in use, and trends indicated. 

Compiled by the staff of Steel. 


861. Two-Color Process 

Folder 17 in a series on color facts. 
This folder explains and exhibits 12 com- 
binations of a warm hue with a cool one 
to simulate full color printing. 

Prepared by the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company. 


862. Survey of the New York 
City Market 

A market survey study, organized and 
presented in graphic form utilizing maps, 
charts and tables, containing 124 pages 
having to do with the economic life, the 
living and buying habits of the citizens of 
New York, Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens 

Available from the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 


863. So Goes the Nation 


Business information,- factual and con- 
densed, covering markets, manufacturing, 


RESEARCH © 


retailing, postwar planning, advertising 
straws in the wind and the New Yon 
market compiled from authoritative, 
search and governmental sources. 


Prepared by the New York Sun 


864. Dredges in the Rock 
Products Industries 

Supplementing the survey on pump 

this bulletin reports on the past and s 

gests future developments that can } 

expected in this market. It indicates 

a market for prefabricated dredges exists 
Compiled by Rock Products. 


865. The United States and the Peac 


Part two of a two-part brochure, com 
taining the verbatim record of the plen 
sessions of the United Nations Confer 
ence at San Francisco, the texts of the 
United Nations charter, proceedings, etc, 
of the Conference 


Prepared by the United States News 


866. American Standards 

A price list of over 700 Ameri 
standards representing in each case get 
eral agreement on the part of maker 
seller, and user groups as to the best cur 
rent industrial practice 

Available from the American Standard 
Association 


867. From Budgets to Blueprints 
Reported postwar building _projed 
through December, 1944. One of a com 
tinuing series, of which this is Postwaf 
Construction Planning V-5. 
Published by Engineering News-Recom 
and Construction Methods. 


868. Buyers’ Guide of the Metal 
Industries, 1945 Edition 

Product directory of 108 pages with 
43-page engineering data section, contall 
ing trade names of tool steel, compositi 
of magnesium alloys and other such 
formation. 

Published by the American Society ™ 
Metals. 


869. An Invitation to Industry 

A 32-page promotional booklet, ill 
trated, extolling St. Paul, Minn., a 
ideal site upon which to locate new 1n@ 
tries; geographical advantages and ot 
are shown in tables and charts. 

Published by the St. Paul Chamber 
Commerce. 


870. Distributor Cooperation 
A discussion with suggestions on} 
to better marketing policies, especially 
the case of distributor relations 
Published by the American © ipply 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa 
Inc. 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be 
a without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the pub 
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